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NEW AND RARE GLADIOLUS 


I expect to have a limited amount of the follow- 
ing varieties to offer this Fall: Jubilee, Cor- 
onado, Luther Burbank, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Mary Frey, Orchid Lady, Coryphee, Mr. Fred- 
erick Christ, Gertrud Pfitzer, Helen Phipps and 
others. Send in your name early for list. 


FADOR KERNINE -_ Route 3, Shelby, Nebr. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB CO. 


GROWERS OF CHOICE GLADIOLUS 
Price list will be ready about Jan. Ist. If 
you are not on our mailing list, drop us 
a card. 

81ST AND PRESCOTT STS. 
W. R. Hurst, Mgr. - Portland, Ore. 
















Peony Collection No. 2, $6.50 Ba 
One each (regular 3 to 5 md. divine pa 


Superba, Delicatissima, La Ty}j 
Festiva Maxima, Mme. De Verneail 
De Nemours, Couronne D’Or . 
Crousse, Rubra Superba. Fine root: Pelix 
ideal peony soil that never grew pooner’ 
Money-saving peony and iris catalogue mem 
Cc. H. SMITH ‘ e 












Hatton’s Wonder Gardens 


Grower of Choice Gladiolus 


SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


D..S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 - Portland, Oregon 








IRIS FOR WINTER BLOOMING 
Plant Iris unguicularis (stylosa) in pots, outside 
in South. Will bloom all winter. Ung. margin- 
ata, blue, margined white, 25c; Ung. alba, white, 
marked with gold, 80c; five assorted, $1.00; 
large clumps, $1.00. Plant now, will bloom this 
winter. 

For cut flowers next spring, Ochroleucca 

gigantea, ivory and gold, 25c ea.; $2.00 doz. 
RANCHO COLINA - Colton, Calif. 











Longfellow 


The wonderful new pink. 50c each, $5.00 
per doz., bulbs 1 inch or larger. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 


Waterloo, Iowa 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 

Try one of my introductory collec- 
tions. 8 fine named Peonies for $2.50 
or 16 for $5.00. Book your orders as 
early as possible to be sure of getting 
all the varieties wanted. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 

Send for Catalogue 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 

Remington - Dept. A - Indiana 








Faribault, Ming, 


JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS|]-—- 
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Pe 
Glads for Fall Delivery 

Price list now ready, listing the new and 

also standard sorts. Tate, 
1928 GLAD GUIDE 

The story of Glads told in a new way, 4 

tical guide for the growing of Glads. Colom fy 

Ridgeway’s charts, blooming dates, ae 

comments, criticisms. Reserve your copy - 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS” 

Shannon City - 2 bes 








$n 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor = Mich. 








Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 
100 leading varieties. Catalogues ready. 


M. F. WRIGHT 




















BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


Specialize In 
PEONIES, IRIS and GLADIOLUS 


DIGGING-TIME BARGAIN IN GLADS 


6 Albania 6 Maiden’s Blush 
6 Joe Coleman 6 Quinton 


24 BULBS FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 
WALTER C. PEIRCE - . Troy, Ohio 


W. F. SHEARER! | * 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College St. Amgola, Ind, 














Peonies and Irises 


For dependable plants that usually bloom the 
spring following planting, try our Ohio grown 
stock. Standard varieties and leading novelties. 
Won four places at National at Peoria 1927. 
Descriptive catalog (1926) and price list for 
1927 ready to mail on request. 


E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 








12 BEST BLOOMING PEONY ROOTS 
FOR $5.00 


8 Rachel, 8 Mons. Jules Elie, 3 Festiva 
Maxima, 8 Mad. Ducel. 
80 Best Blooming Iris Roots for $2.50, 
all labeled, f. o. b. 


Cash with order. Catalog free. 
STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis. 
IRIS Your Choice 10 for $1.00, Labeled. 

One or more each: Attraction, A. Vic- 
tor, Brittanicus, Crimson King, Eldorado, Fairy, 
Frederick, Gerda, Her Majesty, Ingeborg, Khe- 
dive, Kochii, Lohengrin, Mandraliscae, Miralba, 
Mrs. Darwin, M. Du Sible, Niebelungen, Parisen- 
sis, Perfection, Quaker Lady, Salar Jung, Sans 
Souci, Spectabilis, Teresita, Walneri. 

2 Large Regal Lily Bulbs - $1.00 


12 Regal Lily Seedlings ‘ $1.00 
SHILOH GARDENS - Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 








FALL “GLAD” SALE 


Special prices on over 100 varieties 
Quality Gladioli. Send for List. 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Ore. 
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George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladiol 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 





SPECIAL TO GET ACQUAINTED 


10 Kar! Rosefield, best crimson —___$6.00 
10 Avalanche, pure white —__-----_ 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, pink___-~ ~_-_~_ 8.00 

$13.00 


\ PEONIES 
| 


Special—All 30 roots for $10.00 Cash 
Don’t fail to get my bargain list. 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 

Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


It is to our mutual interest that your 


name is on our mailing list. A Postal 
will do. 

A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 














NORTH RIVER FARMS 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Marshfield, Mass. 






























FRAWK A. BRECK 


} GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
384 N. E. 42nd Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Two Requests: Send for catalogue of Glads ani 
super-Glads; also ask your dealer for Breck’s 


High-grade Loganberry Juice (or kindly send me 
his address.) Thank you. 

















Joerg’s White 


e sensational iarge flowering early white 















Brookvill Th 
- £ 0 N | F Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 
Glen Head, Nassau County, a Catalogue upon request. 
New York Irises-Glads 
eo es-iris dae ew Hyde Park L. joe 
P ni Rosendale - Wisconsin . al 
a le 
Fi 
500 VARIETIES @ Gla ookie PEONIES! .; lu 
ILL TIME eax T fo 
For sale this season. Get on our mailing tRISES! ms Pd W 
list. List will be ready about Dec. Ist. will be out in October. Half a score of new MEDAL PEONIES. 
200 varieties will be on our CLOSE OUT varieties listed for the first time. If not al- zs m 
LIST at about One-Half Price. ready on our mailing list, send us your name Send for 1927 Catalogue f 
LEGRON FLORAL CO. and address and state if amateur or professional. ee sou PEONY GARDENS bl 
i - ledo, Ohi DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS van Gondner, Owner | 
124 Amherst Drive Toledo, Ohio et ened . imam, Bene R.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. = 
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~ Notes of an Amateur Lily 
Grower for the Season of 1926 


HE season of 1926 was rather 
a hard one on members of the 
Lily family, and yet on the whole 
some very fine Lilies flowered in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C., this 


BY ROY G. PIERCE, (D. C.) 


The growing season of 1926 started 
in with a deficiency of moisture, and 
this deficiency increased in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from 0.80 of an inch 
by April 1 to 7.84 inches by the end 


I have had for four years, but which 
I moved in the Fall of 1925, and for 
the non-blooming of other bulbs pur- 
chased in England and planted early 
in 1926. 





Easter Lilies, (Lilium longiflorum,) grown by Mr. Roy G. Pierce, Ta- 
koma Park, D. C. Carol Elizabeth (Pierce) is considering the Lilies 


year. Spring came in slower and 
drier than usual, and the Lilies were 
also slow in coming into bloom. At 
least they were behind those of 1925. 
For me, the little Lily, Lilium parvum 
luteum, opened the season on June 2nd, 
followed next day (June 3) by the 
Washington Lily (L. washingtonianum 
purpureum)—Parvum luteum there- 
fore was 11 days behind last year in 
blooming while the Washington Lily 
was 8 days later in blooming. 





of July. This made it necessary to 
have recourse to watering with the 
hose during the most of the growing 
season. In the matter of deficiency of 
rainfall the past season duplicated the 
season of 1925. The last freezing 
weather occurred on the 20th of April, 
when it registered 29°. This was the 
only freezing weather recorded this 
year for April. The shortage of mois- 
ture was probably responsible for the 
non-blooming of L. pyrenaicum which 


Though the lowest temperature 
which occurred in the Winter of 
1925-26 was 7°, this was sufficient to 
kill the bulb of the Philippine Lily 
which produced such a beautiful long- 
trumpeted flower in 1925. 

The Easter or Bermuda Lily (L. 
longiflorum), has in the past been 
nipped by freezes during the Winter. 
This has been because of the alternate 
freezing and thawing which so fre- 
quently occurs in the District of Co- 








ee 
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lumbia. On October 25, several of good soil preferably with leaf mold.” Lilies, yet I believe our native Liz 


this species were dug around to get 
the bulbs which had formed along the 
stem above the present bulb, and it 
was found that several had off-shoot 
bulbs which already sent up new 
growth two and three inches long. Dr. 
David Griffiths of the Department of 
Agriculture explains that in the vicin- 
ity of Washington it is well to remove 
L. longiflorum about the middle of 
October and let them rest or remain 
out of the ground, say a month, then 
replant. In this case the bulbs will 
not send up a growth which will be 
frozen. My stem-bulbs, averaging 
seven to a plant, which measured up to 
14%,” in diameter, I planted from 3 
inches to 6 inches in depth in a garden 
row. 
EASTERN LILIES 


There are at least six native Lilies 
of the Eastern states, namely, the 
American Turk’s-Cap (L. superbum), 
the Canada Lily (L. canadense), the 
Wood Lily (L. philadelphicum), the 
Carolina Lily (L. carolinianum), 
Gray’s Lily (L. grayi), and the South- 
ern Red Lily (L. Catesbaei) and the 
midwest form of Turk’s-Cap Lily 
called by some authors (L. michigan- 
ense). 

On the above, the first three are re- 
ported as native in the District of Co- 
lubia, though the Canada and Wood 
Lilies are seldom, if ever, found here. 
Gray’s Lily and the Carolina Lily seem 
to be hardy here for they have flow- 
ered in a friend’s garden for the past 
two years. The midwest form of the 
Turk’s-Cap, which I have from Wis- 
consin is also quite hardy here. It has 
flowered for me for two years. The 
Southern Red Lily which is reported 
from North Carolina southwards may 
not be hardy here, but it is worth 
trying. 

Superbum is common in certain lo- 
calities in the District of Columbia, 
but as the vacant lots, especially bor- 
dering lower moist ground, are taken 
up for building purposes even this 
species is getting scarce. Canadense 
and Philadelphicum I collected in New 
England during the flowering period 
in 1925. Both species flowered this 
year, but due probably to too much 
competition with large shrubbery and 
to too little rainfall, the flowers lasted 
but a few days. From observation of 
these Lilies in New England, I have 
learned that Canadense needs consid- 
erable moisture but that Philadel- 
phicum usually grows on drier sites. 
I have therefore placed the bulbs of 
Canada Lily collected in July, 1925, 
in the lower part of my garden near 
the American Turk’s-Cap, while the 
Wood Lilies have been planted in the 
upper drier parts away from large 
shrubs. 

L. H. Bailey writes of L. canadense, 
“that while not so handsome or showy 
as Superbum or Philadelphicum it is 
more graceful than either and is well 
worthy of cultivation.” H. S. Adams 
says of Philadelphicum, “very hardy, 
but uncertain in the garden; requires 


To some authors L. carolinianum is 
only a variety of L. superbum. This 
indicates that it is a Turk’s-Cap Lily, 
with recurved petals. Of Gray’s Lily, 
Adams says; “culture quite easy, 
thrives best in moist peaty soil but 
does well in any light well-drained gar- 
den soil. Catesbaei, however, is said 
to be “tender and rather unreliable in 
northern gardens.” 

The American Turk’s-Cap has taken 
very well to cultivation. Most of my 
bulbs of this species have been planted 
in a low part of the garden for three 
or four years. While in 1925 they sent 
up only 19 flowering stalks which bore 
192 flowers, in 1926 there were 38 
flowering stalks bearing 265 flowers. 
This year eleven plants were over five 
feet in height, with the tallest seven 
feet six inches; and the greatest num- 
ber of blossoms per stalk 35. 

The Superbum from Wisconsin 
started blooming July 2 and closed its 
last bloom July 138, while Superbum 
from the East, mainly from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, flowered from July 
20 to August 8. The difference in 
blooming period between the eastern 
and midwestern form of this Lily 
seems to be fairly constant, for as 
noted last year*, in 1925 the Wiscon- 
sin bulbs flowered June 24 and the 
Eastern bulbs July 14. 

While perhaps none of our Ameri- 
can Lilies can compare for beauty 
with the Easter Lily (L. longiflorum), 
the Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the 
Regal Lily (L. regale), and Speciosum 


ae just to name a few of 
ore common perfume-bearing 


*FLOWER GROWER, May, 1926. 











(Lilium superbum) Midwestern form 
of American Turk’s-Cap Lily. Grown 
by Roy G. Pierce, Takoma Park, D. C. 


should at least be tried oy 


t in 
our gardens. More of 


WEST COAST LILIES 


Of the west coast Lilies in my 
den, eight flowered this year; nam 
L. parvum June 2, Washingtonianyy, 
purpureum on June 3, Rubesceng J 
7, Columbianum June 11, Keljus 
June 12, Pardalinum June 15 H - 

rm Pe » 41Um- 
boldtit magnificum June 19, Mariti. 
mum June 15; while Bolanderj 
Parryi have disappeared and Roegij 
has split up into seven’ small bulbs, 
This is the third year that Pardalinym 
has bloomed for me. Each year there 
have been additional stalks on this 
Lily sent up and more flowers. Even 
though it was very dry this Spring 
Pardalinum has proved very satisfae. 
tory. I have not, however, been able 
to get height growth in my gan 
loam soil; in no case have stalks beep 
produced over 30 inches in height, 
since bulbs were planted in 1922, Pop. 
dalinum seems to dislike transplant. 
ing, for a group of bulbs which I dug 
up in the Fall of 1925 refused ty 
flower this year. Humboldtii mag 
nificum and Washingtonianum pur. 
pureum have also been very satisfac. 
tory. Before discarding any of the 
western species, however, I am going 
to try them again in different soils and 
situations, though it is difficult to ge. 
cure the bog conditions in a small gar- 
den, which certain west coast Lilies 
seem to demand. 


TRANSPLANTING LILIES 
On June 8, desiring to display a 


A clump of American Turk’s-Cap Lilies, 
(Lilium superbum,) at home of Roy G. 
Pierce, Takoma Park, D.C. Lilies are be 


tween six and seven feet in height. Patty 
May Pierce aged 7 is surprised that the 
Lilies grew taller than she. 
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October: 


: wer show in the city, I 
Lily 9 ont of the Red Star Lily 
potted * concolor buschianum), which 
u ploomed the day previous. This 
ha r was on exhibition two days and 
fo ‘ved favorable notice, because of 
its dainty character, having good red 
. jor and upright star-shaped blossom. 
while not a large Lily, yet it merits 
wing in this country for its beauty 
and hardiness. After the exhibit I 
removed the plant from the pot and 
ted it in the border in front of 
some small Evergreens where it con- 
tinued to bloom for several days. In 
order to see whether this was just 
luck or whether transplanting was 
feasible on a large scale, and to get 
them away from too much competition 
of nearby Privet bushes, I moved in 
all, 25 plants of Liliwm concolor be- 
tween June 8 and June 12. On June 
13, seven were in flower, six were in 
bud, and in two the flowers had opened, 
lasted a few days, and wilted. In each 
case of transplanting, a cylinder of 
soil about four inches in diameter and 
from four to six inches in depth was 
removed with the plant. Several seed 
were matured on these trans- 
planted Lilies. 

These Red Star Lilies perhaps were 
transplanted easily because of the fact 
that they were young seedlings in 
their third season and hence not 
planted very deeply. The seed had 


‘ been sown in a greenhouse by a friend 


in June, 1924, and the Lilies were re- 
ceived by me May 3, 1925, as very 
small seedlings. 

On June 22, I moved thirteen Easter 
Lilies (L. longiflorum), from seed bed 
in the garden to border in front of my 
house. Four had buds, which opened 
fully some days after transplanting. 
These plants continued to thrive dur- 
ing the season. 
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Hanson’s Lily, (Lilium hansoni,) grown 
by Mr. H. E. Allanson, Takoma Park, Md. 
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On June 27 four plants of the 
American Turk’s-Cap (L. superbum), 
from Wisconsin, were transplanted 
while in bud to further test trans- 
planting and to secure a pretty picture 
in a border, the plants being taken 
from a crowded row in the garden. 
The flowers opened on July 2, and 
others a few days later. Only a single 
flower appeared per stalk. The stalks 
died down during July, owing to an 
extremely dry spell. 


While this experience represents but 
three species and a single season, it 
seems reasonable to think that some 
Lilies at least need not be considered 
capricious, or tender, but that they 
are really like hardy wildlings and will 
stand moving about with a ball of 
earth, especially if they are young 
and not planted too deeply. 


TOUR OF INSPECTION 


On July 2, in company with three 
other Lily enthusiasts, including Mrs. 
Helen M. Fox of Peekskill, New York, 
a visit was made to three fairly large 
Lily collections in the vicinity of 
Washington; namely: Mr. H. E. Al- 
lanson’s in Takoma Park, Md.; Mr. 


M. A. MacDonald’s near Cherrydale, - 
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Virginia; and my own in Takoma 
Park, D. C. Each collection has in it 
over 40 species, besides numerous va- 
rieties, and on this date had from seven 
to nine species in blossom. A com- 
posite list of these is here given as an 
indication of the species which flower 
here at this time of the year; Lilium 
browni, L. canadense, L. candidum, 
L. croceum, L. elegans, L. humboldtii, 
L. krameri, L. longiflorum, L. neilgher- 
rense, L. pardalinum, L. philadelphi- 
cum, L. regale, L. superbum, L. test- 
aceum and L. wilmottiae, a total of 
fifteen species. 


While July 2 was a hot sticky day, 
yet the tour was well worth while. 
Such visits not only stimulate interest 
but are of great value in comparing 
the same flowers growing under dif- 
ferent conditions. 


Because of the long flowering sea- 
son of the Lilies, extending for at 
least three months from late May or 
early June to September, a large num- 
ber of visits are necessary to catch all 
the species in flower. I believe, how- 
ever, that more kinds of Lilies are in 
flower in the vicinity of Washington, 
between June 15 and July 15, than be- 
fore or after this period. 


TIME OF FLOWERING 


FIRST DATE OF FLOWERING 





COMMON NAME LATIN NAME 1926 1925 1924 
Little Lily L. parvum June 2 a ~@6~=—S—S«Cw et 
Washington Lily L. washingtonianum purpureum June 3 a ae) eee 
Red Star Lily L. concolor buschianum eS 0S i‘iéséms ms”. —. meee 
Chaparral Lily L. rubescens 5 3 §# # 4 wenebebe- ~~ ieee 
Hanson’s Lily L. hansoni June 10 June 2 June 18 
Columbia Lily L. columbianum June 11 — = #&§=#=©=©Exeeeoas 
Kellogg Lily L. kelloggi —— . 6ClC pe 8 8—SStC( au 

L. umbellatum June 14 June 1 June 8 
Coast Lily L. maritimum June 15 ae 2 ogden 
Madonna Lily L. candidum June 15 June 6 June 20 
Humboldt’s Lily L. humboldti magnificum June 19 one ~~  Goeeeeee 
Purple Martagon L. martagon June 20 —e oe «naa 
Canada Lily L. canadense oe SS umehecen ~“ndchenn 
Nilgherry Lily L. neilgherrense 7 «ects ‘kien 
Easter Lily L. longiflorum June 28 June 17 June 12 
Amer. Turk’s-cap L. superbum ( Wisc.) July 2 ee SS = -asaesnns 
Regal Lily L. regale July 2 June 17 June 11 
Wood Lily L. philadelphicum —--. 8 8=«5=eanddeds-— —peeeeie 
Amer. Turk’s-cap L. superbum (D.C.) July 20 July 14 July 29 
Tiger Lily L. tigrinum July 21 July 14 July 20 
Goldband Lily L. auratum Aug. 3 June 22* July 25 
Henry Lily L. henryi a = =§»s—“( ‘chain =; ein 

















Nankeen Lily, (Lilium testaceum, 
syn., excelsum,) grown by Mr. H. 
E. Allanson, Takoma Park, Md. 


*A bud which flowered in the house after staik was cut off by a borer. 





The Lily notes which Mr. Pierce has 
given us in these three pages are sup- 
plementary to work which he has done 
along this line during the past several 
years. Beginning in 1924, Mr. Pierce 
has consistently told about Lilies as 
they have behaved in his own garden, 
and given FLOWER GROWER readers 
the benefit of his experience. 

That the Lily as a family is gaining 
popularity is evident by the increasing 
number of inquiries which come to 
hand from month to month. For many 
years the Lily was neglected as a 
popular flower; and it is only during 
the past four or five years that it has 
been given the attention that it de- 
serves. Some Lilies are as hardy as 
Oaks, and this will be proven in gar- 
den culture, and information made 
available as to what Lilies do best 
under certain conditions, so that one 
may know what Lily to plant for best 
results under the conditions which he 
can furnish in his own garden. Watch 
the columns of this magazine. 
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Flower Beds Upon the Lawn 


BY LORA S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 


Y LADY’S Sunday bonnet does 
M not shade her face nor keep off 
a drop of rain. It is pretty to 
look upon, and she is not dressed with- 
out it. My lady’s flower beds upon the 
lawn are much like her Sunday bonnet. 
Custom decrees that her home grounds 
are not finished without them. The 
flowers in them are not to pick. The 
mission of the flower bed upon the 
lawn is to be ornamental. Simply this 
and nothing more. 


Only the professional gardener has 
the time or skill to lay out and keep in 
perfect order carpet beds with their 
intricate scrolls and convolutions. 
These must be planted with high-col- 
ored foliage plants remorselessly 
sheared to fit these geometric designs. 
Shorn of all individual grace or 
beauty, these stiff, wrought-out 
blotches of color are as artificial as 
a mosaic made of so many bits of col- 
ored marbles. We ought to rejoice 
whenever a lean pocketbook keeps us 
from perpetrating one of these blots 
upon the landscape. This paper will 
not touch upon carpet-beds, but treat 


of a less elaborate, but more pleasing ~ 


class. 


It is a mistake to crowd a lot of 
beds upon the lawn, unless the grounds 
are so wide and extensive as not to be 
appreciably narrowed by this action. 
The wider and deeper the expanse of 
unbroken sward, the larger and hand- 
somer a lawn appears. This does not 
necessarily mean less flowers. 


Take, for instance, a narrow village 
dooryard. If wisely laid out, the walk 
is at one side, throwing all of the rest 
of the front into an unbroken lawn or 
foreground, and making the ground 
appear a third larger by this arrange- 
ment. About the house, flowers can 
be banked—always a picturesque fea- 
ture when well carried out. At the 
sides of the enclosure, or in the back- 
ground, may be beds and borders, 
plenty of them, looking the better for 
being placed back from the street, and 
thus reaping the benefit of the laws of 
perspective. Massed in this way, three 
times more flowers may be grown than 
are usually found in the front yard, 
furnishing plenty of bloom for bou- 
quets and vases. This is the proper 
way to get the most possible out of a 
small space. All of the gardening of 
the foreground should be concentrated 
in beauty spots, vivid with color, or 
striking from their majestic foliage 
effects. 


The head of the grounds, which is 
where the lawn is outlined by the walk 
sweeping in rounded curve toward the 
doorway, is the place for the choicest 
show bed of the premises. It is the 
touch of floral ornament that sets a 
lawn off in full elegance. Where there 
are larger grounds, other beds may be 
added, but they should follow the out- 
lines of the walks and drives. If the 


grounds are extensive enough that 
there is ample expanse of lawn after 
so doing, groups of beds may be in- 
troduced upon the center foreground. 
Small or large grounds, the principle 
is the same. Beds, intended to reach 
the public eye, and ever on dress pa- 
rade, need to be planted with the 
greatest care that they may harmonize 
with themselves and their surround- 
ings. 
Here are errors to avoid. 


(1) Using plants with such small or 
delicately colored flowers that they are 
not noticeable at a little distance. 
Forget-me-nots, Abronias and Mig- 
nonette are darling flowers in their 
place, but that place is not the bed 
upon the lawn. 


(2) Using plants with but a tran- 
sient season of bloom. Some of the 
most magnificently beautiful flowers 
have but a brief day of glory. Gor- 
geous Peonies and flaming Gladioli are 
plain almost to ugliness when not in 
bloom; the Aster is queen of its day, 
but no one would glance in its direc- 
tion until half of the Summer is spent 
and gone. Grow beautiful but brief- 
blooming flowers, but not in a bed 
thrust under the public’s nose. 


(3) Using bedding plants that pas- 
sers-by are sick of seeing. Fifty 
homes on the same street will have a 
front bed of Geraniums or Coleus. 
True, they are ideal bedders but for 
this one thing—they have been used 
over and over until people are actually 
tired of them. Both are fine massed 
against a wall or building. Bank them 
there, or as a border planting, and 
give them a rest as bedders. 
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THESE THINGS Do:— 
Plant lawn beds to so i 

perlatively handsome he rs a 

everyone but the blind wil] look ab ; 

in passing. Let it be somethi Wt 
is fair to look upon early in § that 

and is still worth seeing when A 

draws nigh. It may be choice 

ous Begonias; Abutilons With ‘the; 

airy bells; Salvias in scarlet fire: 

tunias, a never-ending cloud of’ 
terfly blossoms; gay Lantanag: 
nas, stately of foliage and a blaze 
brightness in flower; or it “ 

Caladiums, Acalphas, or Musas, 

whatever is chosen it should ; 

“y “or -_ most improved yapieti 

of its kind ;—the best is n 

for this situation. one 100 good 


From first to last, these beds 
receive the best of care. Fertilize the 
ground for them as the market gap 
dener does for his cabbages. § 
soil deep, so that the plant roots can 
strike deep anchorage, and Spread far 
and near searching for food. 
this is done, ‘luxuriance of growth js 
insured. Every plant will do its 
Keep down every weed, and pick off al} 
faded blooms or dead leaves. This 
and the beds upon the lawn will indeed 
be pictures of loveliness, a silhouette 
in color against the green of the lawn, 


F 





Readers of this magazine often ask 
about Calcium and its location, and 


_sometimes even want to know what the 


Editor “looks like.” The three pic. 
tures on this and the opposite page 
show some of our surroundings. 


Next month I am going to satisfy 
the curiosity of readers who want to 
know the Editor more intimately by 
his personal appearance. A newspaper 
photographer happened along and 
caught the Editor when cutting Glads, 











This view is in the path leading from THe FLOwEeR GROWER office building out to the high- 
way. When one passes into this thick growth of young trees, it' might be imagined that 
one was in the deep woods instead of in THE FLOWER GROWER Wild Arboretum. The artist 
who made this photograph was rather loud in his praise of this particular bit of woods. 
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This Building is the Home of THE FLOWER GROWER 


RIENDS of THE FLOWER GROWER are, 

of course, interested in knowing 
something of its home and surroundings. 
The building of which the front is il- 
lustrated here is 50 feet wide and 170 
feet long. The office section is of brick, 
50 by 50 feet and a frame section in the 
rear is 50 by 120. The frame section 
has two floors only with no basement 
whereas the brick section has a fine base- 
ment which is used for bulb storing dur- 
ing the Winter. 

The second floor of the brick section 
is used for offices, while the main floor is 
used as a stock room. The frame section 
is used for the various purposes which 
are involved in the work of. producing 
the magazine, and at certain periods of 
the year largely for bulb handling. We 
have steam heat and modern conven- 
lences throughout. Our building is lo- 
cated on an 18-acre tract of ground, and 
is about one-half a mile from the station 
at Calcium. The rural surroundings are 
indicated in the photograph. 

Our building was built for the cold 
storage equipment construction business 
in which the Editor was engaged for 
some years, and it has proved well 
adapted to the uses of the publishing 
business. There is, of course, no printing 
done here. This is done in our neighbor- 
Ing city of Watertown, but five miles 
distant. 

It would be hard to plan a building 
better adapted to our purpose, and it 
might be also suggested that our offices 
would be hard to improve upon, so far 
a working conditions therein are con- 
cerned, as they are as near perfect as can 





be, as to light, heat and cleanliness. We 
are 600 feet from the railroad track so 
that there is no smoke, dirt or noise. 

The Editor’s room in this building com- 
prises the space back of the four win- 
dows to the left, in the second floor, and 
there are two other windows in this 
room on the side of the building, which 
are not shown in the photograph. The 
Editor’s sanctum is 18 by 30 feet, roomy, 
light, and pleasant. Partitions through- 
out the offices are of glass, and we need 


to use artificial light only for a short 
time while the days are shortest in De- 
cember and January. 

We have full electric service in this 
building, and while we have none of the 
disadvantages of a rural town, we have 
all of its advantages, combined with the 
modern equipment of a city building and 
have room to GROW;; not merely in size 
and circulation of the magazine, but our 
workers may GROW in ways most de- 
sirable. 

















The above view is from a point about 30 feet from the corner of the front of THE FLOWER GROWER 
office building, looking toward the path leading from the building to the highway, about 600 feet 
distant. The tree growth shown in the picture is practically all native, and this tract the Editor calls 
his Wild Arboretum, because of the native species of trees, flowers and shrubs which grow there 
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Our Birds 








A Little Pine Bird 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


AY I tell you a little story of the 
prettiest and dearest case of 
domesticity that Fever saw, and 

in one of those ‘tiny, grey-feathered 
creatures, that flit past and around us 
on our woodland walks with scarcely 
any notice from our wandering eyes? 

It is merely that of a little Pine 
Bird that lives almost entirely within 
the sheltering shadows of deep Firs 
in high places; or along rushing, 
tumbling mountain streams where long 
limbs reach out to clasp hands across 
the foaming water. It was in one of 
these dense limbs that we saw the nest 
and sitting mother of one of these 
smal) creatures. 


The cabin was on just such a stream 
and was hugged almost to its very 
door by tall Firs through which the 
wind, to use the quaint description of 
Mr. Bridwell, sang its old-new song 
all day long. It was a big one-room 
place with a yawning fireplace and 
heavy puncheon door that was always 
left standing ajar as a welcome to the 
new occupant. 

On every Summer that we lived on 
the Pacific slope in Washington a por- 
tion of the warm days were spent in 
high lonely places or at the seashore 
where I never tired of listening to the 
low hushed murmur of the ocean 
waves as they ceaselessly rolled toward 
the white beach. Somewhere within 
me there reigns an eternal “WHY?” 
that is always crying for answers to 
strange unanswerable questions. In 
the mountains, on the seashore, on 
highways and byways it is the same; 
and the questions remain unanswered. 


T= particular season, Doctor had 
selected this prospector’s cabin on 
the Kalama river as our camping place 
because of the fine places for captur- 
ing Mountain Trout which is some- 
thing a body will go a long way to ob- 
tain after they once have enjoyed their 
eating. I am not a fisherman myself, 
possessing neither the acumen nor the 
agility necessary for the landing of 
the wary Trout. Doctor, I believe, 
dreamed of the joy of it from the time 
he decided to take the short vacation. 


Before we had been established in 
camp a week, the children had dis- 
covered the nest of a little Pine Bird 
on the big Fir limb that swept against 
the sides of the log cabin. Each morn- 
ing they must run to see for her safety 
and crumbs were plentifully spread on 
the rude windowsill to insure her food 
supply. That this food disappeared 
with increasing regularity gave them 
great joy, but I suspicioned a nest of 
wood ants rather than the busy little 
Bird. 


When ten days had gone by a high 
wind visited us one night and I heard 
the fierce slaps of the big limb against 
the wall and wondered where the little 
nest would be by morning. With the 
early light I opened the board shutter 
of the little four-paned window to see 
the ground green with fir needles and 
among them the woven nest with its 
four broken eggs. 

Before we could think of breakfast 
we must all hasten to try to find the 
grieving housewife Bird, even staid 
Doctor peered anxiously among the 
densest limbs to find her but to no 
avail. She did not appear until late 
evening and then to sit on another 
limb and bemoan the wreckage of her 
carefully constructed little abode. Then 
the days became balmy again and we 
were off on long “hikes” leaving the 
cabin “lonely and alone.” 

The third evening while enjoying 
our fishfry the children carried their 
plates to their small improvised table 
in the corner of the huge room where 
their father had fastened a big dense 
Fir limb with its back to the wall and 
nailed it there so it hung gracefully 
forward with most of the top yet in 
shadow of low ceiling. 

Before their feast was spread the 
“wee one” had discovered a new oc- 
cupant of the cabin—none other than 
the little Pine Bird. She was now 
sitting calmly beside a half completed 
nest in a crotch at the very top of the 
limb and seemed inclined to stay there 
as her newly-selected home. With the 
early light she flew out the window 
but when we returned at evening the 
nest. was finished and she had surely 
made herself at home in our absence. 


In two days more there was an egg 
in the nest, then two, then three, and 
four. All these days the Pine Bird 
occupied more of the _ children’s 
thoughts than did any other sport. and 
their insistence decided another week’s 
stay at the cabin, but with even that 
we were at last compelled to leave the 
little Bird with her work of love but 
half accomplished, when we bade her 
good-bye one sunny morning for our 
return to the city. 


In all the days of our close com- 
panionship she had sat as composedly 
without the least show of fright ex- 
cept one day when a man took dinner 
with us. Then she became nervous 
and her bright eyes darted here and 
there as though ready for instant 
flight because of this high strange 
voice nearby. The “wee one” climbed 
to the little play table and cooed softly 
with all a mother love in her heart for 
something she fancied was undergoing 
fear and unhappiness. 
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You will scarcely beli 
this dear little Bird really eat” 
fully in the same room with us ( 
though such a bi-i-g room) when the 
was the noise of childish pratt) - 
evening and often a delighteg oa . 
if one of the children caught the Bi 
looking at them with a wise Sage: : 
in her wonderfully bright cone Fe: 
our surprise was about equ 
assure you. Doctor anid wi ereatl 
a widow, you see. Her young x: 
has been killed somewhere lately ang 
she’s longing for sympathy and affa 
tion and company and has foung thi 
in these children and especially jn 
baby’s smile.” * 


Doctor was always right j 
things so he must have been inal 
premise. At least it looked the Most 
reasonable. We left the cabin door 
bolted and the window partly ajar that 
the sitter might come and go at will 
I smiled to note the inner ledge of the 
window was thickly strewn with 
crumbs. The children had arrange 
so Mrs. Birdie would not want fo 
food for some time at least. 


I do not think I can be right in my 
name of “Pine Bird,” though that js 
the local name for it, but a study of 
ornithology would doubtless show ap. 
other and right name for it. 


Again there arises the idea of grief 
and love as the existing affinities that 
serve to bind animal life to that of 
higher intelligence—of a deeper up- 
derstanding within feathered and 
hairy heads than we ever dream of and 
that it is generally unerring in its 
guidance. 





Birds and Soft Fruit 


Unless some precautions are taken, 
Birds are likely to do a great deal of 
damage to the soft fruits. The attacks 
are much more severe in a dry season, 
when large numbers of fruits are spoiled 
by the Birds, which are probably suffer- 
ing from thirst. It is worth recalling 
that the attentions of the Birds may 
largely be diverted from the fruit if 
pans of water are placed about the gar- 
den. A remarkable proof of the value of 
this plan was seen by the writer las 
season, in connection with some Cherry 
trees. Several saucers of water were 
placed round about the trunks and it was 
noticed that the Blackbirds, after taking 
a drink, left the fruit alone to a very 
large extent. Formerly the Birds had 
taken a very heavy toll of the crop i 
deed. Where Birds are present in large 
numbers this plan should not take the 
place of other preventive measure. 
Sparrows in particular will often attatk 
fruits out of sheer mischief, and to 
on the safe side nets must be employe 
Tie these over bushes, or peg down onl 
strawberry beds, as if the nets becom 
disarranged the bolder Birds will & 
quick to discover the gaps.—S. L. Bm 
The Garden, (English) 





Our Bird Department is a bit small 
this month, but we hope to make 
for this as a large amount of fine Bird 
material is in hand for use in the Fall 
and Winter issues. 
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ne that 

Peace. 

8 (even 

Nn there 

= s BEADING the many interesting 

he i R animal stories in THE FLOWER 

Ageness GRowER, leads me to add one of 

8. And sagacity and reasoning power of 

Sreat] F ny little dog, Teddy. 

Y, she’s He was just a common, medium- 

& mate # . 4 short-haired animal, and had no 

ely and ining of any particular kind; what 

d afer. knew I am sure he reasoned out for 

ind this pimself Dogs have certain traits of 

1 our er the same as humans do. 
This one, in one way, was like Editor 

n other # cooper’s dog;—could not stand for 

in this Pyyy rough stuff. Just to tease him 

1€ Most daughter and I would engage in 


in . door , seufile, which was very exciting for 


Jar : e would run from one screen 
at vi oe the other, with his hair stand- 
e Of the ing UP, parking nervously, trying to 
1 with get in. If he was where he could get 
ranged #4) ys, he would spring between us in 
ant for #4 rough and angry manner. 

He was quite discriminating in his 

t in my @ taste. If a well-dressed man came to 
that js door he was unmolested, but 
tudy of & should he be in a working man’s garb, 
10W an. f& or seedy looking, he was not allowed to 
through the gate without my sanc- 

f ori tin, But a word from me was all 
erie that was necessary to calm his fears. 
th that One time my brother came to see me, 
< ¢ and thinking to give me a surprise, 
1 Un B wsme unannounced, and in his work- 
"ota ing clothes. As he started to open the 
~ and Ft gate he was halted unceremoniously by 
al Teddy until I came to the door in an- 

swer to his call. 

I never allowed Teddy to follow me 
away from the house, but he seemed 
equally determined to do so. He would 

taken, & sneak along some distance in the rear, 
deal of staying hid as much as possible. If 
— I looked around he would flatten him- 
spoiled sif on the ground, or get behind 
suffer. @ something, and peep around with one 
ecalling @ eve, and as soon as I started on he 





would do likewise. When I came home 
he was already there to welcome me 








he gar- @as if nothing had happened. 

ee Thad a horse that would persist in 
Cherry reaching his head through the barn- 
- ae yard fence in his effort to nip my 
lit was @“wers that grew close by. Now 








- taking [eddy must have known that was an- 
a very M@Noying to me, for he had watched me 
ds had @drive him away, so finally he took the 
rop it task upon himself. He would jump and 
rey bark and look as ferocious as possible, 






but the horse took little notice; be- 
cause Owing to his size there was 
really nothing the dog could take hold 
of. He couldn’t reach his nose, and 
was afraid of his heels; so one day in 
desperation he grabbed hold of his 
That was a complete surprise 
to the horse, and he turned round and 
round, while Teddy held on with the 
hacity of a Bulldog, until he had 
“ken a regular merry-go-round ride 
n the air; which he seemed to enjoy 
More than the horse. 
During his last sickness he would 
come slowly up to me, his body so 













ose THe FreownaR Grower 


This Dog Had Reasoning Powers 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


emaciated he could hardly walk, look 
sadly in my face, saying as plainly as 
if he could talk, “Isn’t there some- 
thing you can do for me?” 





Hydrangea paniculata 


Among dwarf-growing shrubs which 
are hardy in our gardens this shrub takes 
a foremost place. It is a comparatively 
easy shrub to grow, as it will flourish in 
any kind of soil that is well drained, and 
has been deeply and thoroughly culti- 
vated. For planting in masses in large 
lawn beds it is excellent, the large and 
beautiful conical-shaped panicles of 
creamy-white flowers providing a good 
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display. It is advisable to cut the shoots 
which have borne flowers nearly down to 
the old wood during early Spring, the 
young wood made during late Spring 
being the ones to flower. If, after prun- 
ing has been done, the beds can be 
mulched with manure, the plants will be 
greatly benefited. Spring bulbs and 
Primula japonica may be planted be- 
tween them in clumps for early effect. 

H. STEVENS in Gardening Illustrated, 
(English) 





Hydrangea Paniculata told about 
above is a very popular shrub in the 
U. S., and its popularity is well-de- 
served. Not only is this Hydrangea 
perfectly hardy, but it gives a sure 
display of bloom late in the season 
when other flowers are on the wane. 
These blooms are usable for winter 
bouquets. 





Seasonable Work for October 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


IG up Dahlia tubers, Begonia 
bulbs, Cannas, etc., and store 
away for the Winter in a dry 
frost-proof cellar or shed. 
This is best time to replant hardy 
flowers, trees, shrubs, and make lawns. 
The diagram illustrates first prun- 
ing of a young fruit tree at planting 
time. All the branches are headed 
back to a few buds, so that a good 
foundation can be secured for the 
young tree, and a mulch of manure is 
also placed over the soil after planting. 


Cut off old seed pods from Lilac and 
Laburnum, and do any pruning that is 
required. Lilac can be grown. from 
seed saved now, and sown in boxes in 
Spring. It is interesting to raise 


seedlings, especially from good vari- 
eties, as there is always a chance of 
something new. 

Plant cuttings of Cotoneaster out- 
side now, also Laurel, Privet, Roses, 
and many other shrubs. They will 
root during the Winter, or next 
Spring. ~ 

It is a good time to layer Heather 
this month, in light soil composed of 
peat and sand. Peg down the branches 
and cover with sandy soil, then large 
pieces will take root during early 
Spring and Summer. 


Root prune any fruit. trees that re- 
quire it, this month, and prepare Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb for forcing early 
next month. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Primitive Truth and Modern Life 


HEN the world was young it is said that primi- 

tive truth existed, and now that the world is older, 
primitive truth has departed. 

This surely is a rather severe arraignment of 
modern civilization. One human mind can compre- 
hend only about so much, and for any man living on 
earth at the present time, to say what primitive truth 
actually consists of, would be perhaps a bit presump- 
tive. 

Let us not look entirely on the dark side of things, 
nor imagine that present civilization is breeding the 
deterioration that some people claim and believe. 
That present conditions are yielding a tremendous 
accumulation of evil effects, we will admit; but re- 
member there is always an important class of people, 
in every country, and in every community, who are 
the nucleus of a better civilization ;—the true anchors 
of humanity in times of trouble and stress. When 
mankind comes to a stage where some radical change 
or development is needed, this nucleus will control 
to an extent which may prevent any serious retro- 
grade movement. 


This little preachment is rather abstract and pos- 
sibly visionary, but think it over and try and make 
yourself one of the nucleus of humanity referred to. 


MADISON COOPER 





“The Hardship of Being Famous” 


ACK MINER, the famous Canadian Bird Natural- 
ist, under the above head, tells some interesting 
things in the May issue of Canadian Forest & 

Outdoors on the subject of maintaining a place which 
the average person regards as a sort of show place 
and for this reason more or less of a public institu- 
tion. Mr. Miner’s deductions are so common-sense, 
and they are based on so many years of experience, 
that they are worthy of consideration by those who 
grow flowers rather extensively on their own premises 
and whose garden may, perhaps, prove to be some- 
what of a show place, even though not quite to the 
extent that Mr. Miner’s has become as a bird sanc- 
tuary, etc. 

I have for some years grown flowers quite ex- 
tensively. My plantings of the Gladiolus are perhaps 
the most extensive in Northern New York and my 
collection of Peonies second to none in this section. 
Also I have a fair collection of Irises and many thou- 
sands of plants, so during the blooming season my 
premises make quite a display of color and are at- 
tractive to visitors. But right here I want to dis- 
claim any ability or intent to maintain a show place 
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or serve as a model in floriculture or hop: 
My plantings, indeed, are more on a commensal 
without much thought for arrangement or lan Peer E 
ing. But however this may be, my place fo 








years attracted a good many local people Tame asso" 
mind admitting that my gardens thos bean dont ff of 
den instead of a pleasure. Under these circumst *B the 2 
I found it necessary to post signs limiting visitor, | é 
Wednesday afternoon, and incidentally created T8 ty integ 
enemies by so doing. And I found by experi trivia 
that no matter how soft an answer one gaye press 


ference. The average person seemed to fee] that 


inquisitive and the persistent, that it made little bd hu 
place was a show place, was public property tn 


extent. has } 
Just listen to what Jack Miner has to gay ; is vel 
article above referred to. YM the oe 
“I have tried not to speak a cross word to a liy; ; en 
person, and I know that I have used rich ang poor Hit 
alike. If any have been slighted, I am sure it jg the # of su 
former. But now I am going to start over. I am ‘lly 
going to add firmness to my list. Experience has | have 
taught me three lessons. First, you cannot do any- § may 
thing for the public, nor have anything for the public tegr' 


unless you control the public. Second, kindness with. I 
out firmness is a total failure. Third, and this is beg 





of all, fully 90 per cent of the people that come here od 
are just lovely.” his | 
YES, Jack Miner is right; 90 per cent of the this 
who come are perfectly O. K., and good folks yg J" 
meet. It is the 10 per cent that make nuisances gf 18 
themselves and spoil the proposition for others as wel of c 
as for the garden owner. and 
But why talk pessimism? Why dwell on the ad 
in 


side of life? Why be disagreeable? Why indeed? 
I will tell you why: It is all well enough toh 
optimistic and look on the bright side of things, by ‘ 
any well-balanced individual cannot do otherwix 
than see things as they really are. Jack Minery 
a natural-born optimist. He would not devote 
entire article to the subject of which this short & 
itorial is the main theme unless he regarded it as; 
very urgent and important matter. ‘ 


Now I want to say a word to those who visit tk 
gardens of others. Don’t assume that every garden 
is glad to see you and glad to show his premises, Hi 
garden may be a burden to him the same as Jat 
Miner’s premises have become, and in the same wy. 
And if you visit another’s place, don’t assume thi 
you have rights thereon, nor that you are conveyily 
a favor on the owner. It may be quite the reverse, 
the owner does not see fit to devote time to you, dol 
get sore and condemn him as a crank and a grout 
He is not only within his rights, but perhaps his ite 
of justice are better developed than the garden own 
who gives you all the time you are selfish enough 
demand. 


None of the problems touched upon above eid 
into the question with the average home garden 
His operations are so restricted that they do not# 
tract the attention of any large number of people, 
to the few who do come, he is glad to give time,4 
probably all the time they want to stay. But, frie 
if you develop your garden into anything that may 
called a show place, and do not commercialize it! 
making as many sales as possible, you may att 
at a point where the experience of Jack Miner andt 
Editor of this magazine may stand you in good s# 


as an example. 
MADISON CooPéh 
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Honesty and Temptation 


ILE it is a fact that there is a tremendous waste 
Wi nergy from crooked transactions, robberies, 
ot raed fraudulent bankruptcies, to say nothing 
re means of gaining a dishonest livelihood, yet 
dt othe” mass of humanity is essentially honest. I 
the ee entially, because human nature tends toward 
say wt and honesty, and it is only the temporary, 
‘vial, and incidental backslidings that give an im- 
3 ‘on of lack of the right sort of basic principles 
a n action; and it is these unimportant things, 
tively, that start many toward disaster. 
But it is of the remedy that I would speak. It 
long been my opinion that the truly honest man 
iy anxious to be watched ; and it needs no demon- 
ation that the man, who is not really honest surely 
“em watching. It is, therefore, important that 
7 ery transaction, so far as practicable ; and every ac- 
tity so far as practicable; should have some sort 
of supervision or check upon it. It is little short of 
folly to put people in positions of trust where they 
have opportunities, perhaps, for petty theft, which 
may in time undermine their latent principles of in- 





do any. 
) Public, 
38 with. 
1 is besp 
me here 


Seat, we should all have some sort of a watch 
put upon our actions; and, as before stated, the 
honest person is not only willing, but anxious that 
his honesty should be demonstrated and proven in 
he this way. It relieves him of much anxiety, not to say 
folks p§ unjust suspicion on the part of his fellows. In short, 
an ’ itis no mark of discourtesy, nor is it showing lack 
‘g te of confidence, to put a check on the most responsible 

“ and trustworthy of individuals. Such people really 
he like it. It is only the person who is not truly honest 

ry inhis own mind that resents the presence of super- 
ings, bug . Lhis reminds me of a rather worthy employee 
therwig who once quit his job rather than punch the time 
Miner yg lock which had been newly installed. Such folly is 
evote a of the past and the man who wants to do right will 
short e- 
d it a, 





not resent a time clock to prove the hours he keeps, 
nomatter how important he may be to the business. 


“Lead us not into temptation” means much more 
than as a religious phrase. It is, indeed, profound 
philosophy which can be applied to business as well as 
religion. 

Avoid situations giving opportunities for mis- 
understandings. Avoid placing temptation in the 
way of any man. Some trivial back-sliding may lead 
to the wrecking of a life. 


Visit the 
pardene 
ises, His 
as Jack 


MADISON COOPER 





Cat Haters Vituperate 


Two letters have come to hand objecting to what 
Thad to say about Cats. It is really beyond my com- 
prehension how a human being, pretending to civili- 
zation and aspirations toward a higher life, can hate 
such a useful, affectionate and intelligent animal as 
the domestic Cat. 

In a way it reminds me of the hate which some 
people expressed during wartime. 

During wartime, anything, even suggesting the 
enemy by name, was hated with an ardor beyond the 
comprehension of this Editor with his (sometimes) 
rather mild and balanced viewpoint on life. While 
Tam a pretty good fighter on occasion, and when my 
country is involved in war I am quite willing to use 
every effort to harass the enemy, it does not in any 
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way influence me against the individual members 
composing that enemy. Because, do I not know that 
the enemy is made up of men, who, like ourselves, 
vary as greatly as do our own citizens? 
_ Coming back to Cats: Why hate Cats as a species 
just because certain outlaws of the species are mur- 
derers and plunderers? And indeed why? There is 
no earthly reason for such hate and a person who 
hates Cats for any such reason, could as consistently 
hate the whole human race because it has its murder- 
ers and its thieves. 

One of my critical friends out on the Pacific Coast 
wrote a rather caustic letter and wound it up by sug- 
gesting that I was catering to my rural readers. 


_ The other friend who wrote wound up his tirade 
with the suggestion that “Cats should be extermi- 
= and those who defend them should go the same 
route.” 

That quotation will tell you the animus which 
actuates Cat haters and haters in general. Such peo- 
ple need education, not perhaps book education, but 
education of the real sort which will tell them that the 
human race is only one species of creation; that other 
species are entitled to Man’s consideration; and that 
hate has no place in the category of man’s qualifica- 
tions or accomplishments. 

Hate! The word had better never been coined. 
Its very sound is depressing. 


MADISON COOPER 





Appreciation from California 


One of my readers in the tropical part of Cali- 
fornia, who “slings a clever quill,” in sending his 
renewal subscription, writes me as follows: 

“Send me another $2.00’s worth of your old ‘melt- 
ing pot.’ Did you call it THE FLOWER GROWER, re- 
alizing that eventually the things covered would be 
everything from a newly made grave to a newly laid 
egg? 

“I would not send you these two bucks if the print 
wasn’t such a tantalizing thought provoker. If I 
spot one contribution that looks like handing Caviar 
to a Hot-dog appetite, the next one is invariably Hot- 
dog with a Caviar taste. 

“Joy is a fleeting thing, but if someone hands us a 
hunk of it once a month it certainly ought to be worth 
$2.00 a year. More power.” 


I don’t just figure out what my friend means by 
that Hot-dog-Caviar stuff, but I know he means some- 
thing pretty good by the way he finished up his re- 
marks in the last paragraph. But I am sure my 
readers are more clever than I am in interpreting 
these figures of speech and complicated rhetorical 
skits; so here it is. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Close of Day 


The shadows lengthen and a westering sun 
Slips down into a sea of rose and gold, 

A fluttering bird chirps in a drowsy tone, 
And fragrant flowers of the night unfold. 


The afterglow fades out, and darkness falls 

Upon the earth. Day’s clamorous noises cease. 

The mystic glory of the stars enthralls, 

And evening stillness bathes the world in peace. 
GEORGIA S. COUCH 
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Garden Economics 


A FRIEND of mine, with a head for figures, told me the © 


other day that he had been working out the expenses 
of his garden on a cost system and had found that it 
would have been cheaper for him to buy his Potatoes and 
his vegetables at the local greengrocer, and his flowers at a 
flower shop, than to grow them in his garden. I believe 
that he had arrived at a definite sum saved. Although I 
had long had a suspicion that under certain conditions a 
garden was not a paying proposition, yet I scoffed at him 
as a man with no imagination. 


I have no head for figures and know that I should at 
once be skating on very thin ice were I to start out on an 
exposition of garden economics, but it is really a subject 
that bears investigation. 


Gardening is considered a hobby by most owners of 
gardens whether they work their plot unaided, or their 
domain with the help of a dozen gardeners, and it is 
against human nature to run a hobby as a business ven- 
ture. In this they are perfectly right, for few people 
make a living out of their garden and so it remains as a 
very pleasant bypath of their lives. On the other hand, 
although the vegetable and the flower garden run hand 
in hand, yet the one fills our tummies and so helps to 
satisfy a necessary want, the other gladdens our sight 
and our genera! feeling of pleasure and satisfies just as 
necessary an extravagance. Men who may spend their 
lives among figures and may have the cleverest business 
heads in the world, probably never dream of testing the 
profit and loss account of their gardens. They allot so 
much money to its upkeep every year and would be hurt 
and annoyed if anybody told them that as a business prop- 
osition their garden was a complete and utter failure. 


In many cases there is no escaping the fact that the 
business side of most gardens is badly neglected and mis- 
managed. It is nobody’s fault or everybody’s fault; the 
owner may know nothing of gardening nor the gardener 
of business. They both go their own way without that 
liaison which should exist between them, a combining of 
the two intellects. It is impossible to place a valuation 
on the enjoyment which flowers give to a household; on 
the other hand vegetables and fruit have a monetary 
value of a definite kind, and yet, when economy has to be 
practised, it is always the flowers which suffer and the 
allowance for their purchase and cultivation is cut down. 
I am sure that this is often a mistake. This does not 
mean that I advocate the policy of more flowers and less 
vegetables, but rather that the whole question of vegetable 
cultivation in the garden should be examined, for then 
there is something tangible on which to work. 


There are few households which can be supplied 
throughout the year solely with the produce of their own 
garden and orchard; likewise, there are few vegetable 
gardens or orchards which are as productive as they might 
be. Likes and dislikes in vegetables are strong, so the 
cook or the housewife should be called into consultation 
when estimating for the year’s supply. Then, as a nation, 
we do not know how to cook vegetables and we eat too 
few vegetables cooked and served as separate courses. 
The planning of the plots devoted to each vegetable may 
be at fault; which may mean wasted space. The rotation 
may be wrong and so valuable ground may be lying idle 
and unproductive for a great portion of the year. Odds 
and ends of ground may not be utilised for catch crops as 
they might be. It is points like these which I call eco- 
nomics of the garden, or perhaps economies would be a 
better word. 


Flowers also have to take their share of the blame in 
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garden wastage. Every gardener has his su 
his failures. It is perhaps only human that a 
hates to be beaten and so tries again and again to 
a failure into a success. There may be something j; 
soil or in the local climatic conditions against hin ™ be 
may be lack of experience, or just be mere c Br 
but there surely comes a time when it is as wel 
politely to fate and grow something else which is a su a 
No doubt some day some fanatic will try to prove 
so many thousands of pounds are wasted every i. 
British gardens, but until he turns up we may te 
soundly at nights. However cold-blooded it may somal 
suggest the commercialising of the most charming re 
that man possesses, it might be as well if everybody d 
amined the economic side of their garden once, in a 
just to see if its efficiency could not be improved Without 
taking away from its charm. 


E. H. M. C., (In The Garden, English) 
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Dogs Like Motor Rides 


D2S lovers, who motor, have discovered that their 
pets enjoy the riding as much as the master, The 
reason has been suggested by R. S. Lemmon, said tp 
be an authority on Dogs. He thinks that “the rapid 
motion or watching of the swiftly changing wayside 
with its little excitement of the other Dogs, or People 
Horses, and Chickens,” may give the reason ag t 
why Dogs like to ride. And he thinks that “Dogs 
learn to anticipate the joys of the journey’s end, 
where lies a whole world of new scents, sights and 
territories to investigate and explore.” 


Brother Lemmon knows what he is talking about, 
at least to a certain extent, but if he understood Dogs 
as his reputation would indicate and if he understood 
clearly that Dogs are brothers to men, he would per. 
haps carry the thought a bit further. 


A Dog likes to motor for the same reasons that a 
man likes to motor, and the reason for this may he 
given by each individual to suit his tastes. It is not 
only human nature to desire to move about, but it is 
the law of the universe. Without the desire for 
change of environment, progress stops; but like every 
other basic control of the species, it can be “madea 
fool of.” More or less we must curb the desire for 
travel and for rapid motion;—but we may discuss 
that at another time. 

Sufficient it is to say that the Dog likes to motor 
for identically the same reason that his master likes 
to motor and at least one other. 


The Editor’s Great Dane has accompanied him m 
numerous short trips and some comparatively long 
ones. She will not even sit down in the car. She 
stands on all four feet, and her head is continually 
going from side to side, and her eyes and nose ar 
continually at work. Indeed, she gets more experi 
ences out of a motor ride than I do, because she ha 
not the responsibility of running the car as I have 
and she has at her command three senses to my tW0. 
She not only sees all the sights that I do, and som 
besides, but she hears everything that I do; and in at 
dition her sense of smell gives her a world of infor 
mation of which I know nothing. A motor ride gwé 
a Dog a feast of odors about which men know nothing. 


So Brother Lemmon has set up a train of thought 
which perhaps will explain at least some of the im 
pulses which actuate a Dog during a motor ride. 


MADISON COOPER 
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[The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


YMPOSIUMS are useful to a certain extent in that they 
S enable persons unfamiliar with many varieties to select 
se of merit, but I would rather have the opinions of 
one or two experienced growers who had proved their stock 
than the result of a symposium participated in by a great 


number of people, many of whom may not have had- 


sufficient experience to properly render judgment, or who 
may not have true varieties. 

Doubtless the reason some varieties of Peonies rank 
considerably lower than they should in the symposium of 
the American Peony Society is because some who voted 
do not have the true stock. Some few years back many 
Peonies were exported each year from Holland, and let 
ys be charitable enough to believe that in many cases 
labels on Holland grown Peonies got badly mixed. Any- 
way, 2 number of reliable American growers were sub- 
jected to the humiliation of finding out that they had been 
selling spurious stock unwittingly. Greater care is now 
exercised in keeping stock absolutely true to name, and 
it is now a rare occasion when a mistake of this kind is 
made. 

Madame Boulanger is a Peony that has caused con- 
siderable trouble to growers because of someone having 
at some remote date having substituted Mad. Emile Galle 
for it. I bought Mad. Boulanger from two different grow- 
ers before I found one who had the true stock. Eugene 
Verdier and Eugenie Verdier were a troublesome pair for 
years. Eugenie was often palmed off as Eugene, and Pottsi 
alba sold for Eugenie. 

Some years ago when Marie Crousse was selling at 
three dollars a division, I noticed that one dealer cata- 
logued it at $5.00 per dozen. I fell for the bargain, grew 
a dozen plants on for a year, only to find that instead of 
Marie Crousse I had a dozen more plants of Triumphe de 
Lille. Correspondence revealed the fact that the dealer 
had bought the stock in Holland, and believed he had it 
true to name until I called his attention to the dis- 
erepancies in characteristics. 

Since some Peonies are prettier than others, why, you 
might ask, not grow but few varieties, selecting the best, 
and having a larger number of plants of each instead of a 
few plants of a great number of varieties? Well, that 
looks like a reasonably good suggestion, but in certain 
seasons, owing to varying weather conditions, some vari- 
eties are affected to the extent that they do not bloom well 
or not at all. This susceptibility to adverse weather con- 
ditions is particularly moticeable in some of the extremely 
late bloomers, some of which, like Enchantress, Auguste 
Villaume and some Hollis varieties cannot be counted upon 
to give good bloom in some locations oftener than once in 
three or four years, and so they are Peonies for the garden 
of the enthusiast,—the person who prefers a botanical 
collection to a mere flower garden. 


- THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





A complete education is practically a prohibition against 
entering life until one is twenty or twenty-five years old. 
Worse than that, when permitted to enter, one’s equipment 
is all theory and no experience. Now, as experience is the 
necessary antecedent of theory, why is this not the order 
of education? Sailors learn by sailing, painters by paint- 
mg, but how is life learned? If life consisted in book 
study, then to learn how to study books is to learn life. 
But books are the residue, the litter of life, intelligible 
only as experience equals the state that produced them. 
Education is Work and it is solely by Work, Labor, Travail 
that anyone learns. HENRY FORD 
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Doing Missionary Work for All 


‘TRULY some people do not know when they are 

well treated. As I once heard a colored porter on 
a Pullman remark, “Some ob dese fellahs,—you can’t 
please ’em no how!” 


It is a fact that some people are always critical. 
They seem to feel that the actions of others are always 
from purely selfish motives. They cannot understand 
how any activity or business may be conducted other- 
wise. 


Comes a letter with a renewal subscription from 
a lawyer friend down in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
which he offers the following testimony: 


_ “My only objection to your magazine is that 
it costs me too much;—in the stuff I buy from 
your advertisers. Your premium Gladiolus bulbs 
year before last made me an enthusiast.” 







































As I have before pointed out, I have reached many 
thousands of people with the combination,—Gladiolus 
bulbs or Irises with a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. During the past season, the cir- 
cular with this offer has gone to several hundreds of 
thousands, and a goodly proportion of same have ac- 
cepted, and many like my lawyer friend above, will 
become enthusiasts,—converted to the religion of the 
soil,—and besides, their outlook on life has doubtless 
been bettered in a most decided manner. 


So I am not only doing missionary work for the 
commercial growers, by influencing more people to 
grow flowers; but with THE FLOWER GROWER preach- 
ing its doctrine of more and better flowers, and bal- 
anced activities, a decidedly better outlook on life 
results. I am furnishing inspiration to many people 
who are sorely in need of such inspiration. Many 
doubtless who have been occupied, mostly, with the 
more material and more sordid side of life have been 
induced to balance their activities in a contact with 
Mother Earth. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Wall 


Down at my garden’s edge, there’s a wall, 

Roses and beans and Wistaria clamber over its side 
Close to me, but what’s beyond I know not. 

’Tis as a hand held up with “hush” written in its mien. 


On my side I can tell you, for I know mine own, 

There’s Larkspur, herbs, cabbages, all in their places; 

And seats in a nook where one can rest. ‘ 

But over there—may be tigers, or Fairies, for aught I 
know— 

For there’s the wall, thick, silent, towering. 


Only one rambling little Rose has dared to peep over, 

And she told me nothing—nor do they, over there, know 
of me. 

But I did not know of its making or growing, 

For maybe it just grew there—I’m sorry. 

I deplore the wall,—for it makes me feel as I do 

When in the presence of those who know things that I 
know not. 

Seated to endure, in the midst of those who have been 

Given the key to learning that was not in my time passed 
to me, 

May be the reason I have never liked walls—nor the one 
in my garden. 






—JEAN ELTON 





Avoid Hasty Judgment 


by PAST years, the Editor has purchased numerous col- 
lections of Gladiolus bulbs and a bit of suggestion based 
on personal experience will serve as a caution to others. 

In purchasing a collection one naturally watches closely 
to see what it produces. If the first blooms consist of 
several of the same variety, it is natural to infer, either 
that the collection consists all or mostly of one variety. 
As first impressions are always strongest, it is hard for 
a person to get over the impression that the collection is 
not a collection, but consists mostly of one variety. 

And I will admit in this connection that my own experi- 
ence and impressions were identical with what I have re- 
lated above. One collection in particular from which I ex- 
pected great things, had, perhaps, half a dozen of one kind 
blooming simultaneously, and I thought I had been cheated 
and that I was not getting the collection I ordered. The 
collection actually turned out well. 


Few collections, indeed, but contain a preponderance 
of one variety or perhaps several varieties, and only a mere 
sprinkling of the numerous varieties which constitute a 
really well-balanced collection of color, form of flower, 
and early, midseason, and late varieties. 


I have been sending out collections from my own gar- 
den with subscriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER for sev- 
eral years. Each year the number of collections sent out 
has increased very largely, and each year many readers 
want another collection the same as they had the year be- 
fore. While I cannot promise them the same collection, 
I can always promise them a better collection. As the 
years pass, these collections are improving by the adding 
of new and rare varieties in larger quantity, and a better 
balanced collection results, although even the early col- 
lections which were sent out were very popular and con- 
tained a well-balanced assortment. 


All of which is an attempt to say that those who judge 
a collection of Gladioli from the blooms which are open at 
any one time, are rather unbalanced in their judgment 
and incidentally unfair to the person who is responsible for 
getting up the collection. Critics of collections better 
make a few records and count the varieties, period of 
bloom, and all-round excellence of the varieties, and not at- 
tempt to pass on a collection by its appearance on any 
single day during the time of blooming. 


MADISON COOPER 





“ Bill” Watson and the “Trial Offer” Bulbs 


“Bill” Watson is catcher and captain of our Calcium 
Baseball Team and he lives in the neighboring city of 
Watertown. “Bill” happened to be in this office one eve- 
ning when there were some of the “Trial Offer” lots of 18 
Le Marechal Foch bulbs lying on the table. “Bill’’ has a 
fine home with newly-prepared grounds, and I grabbed up 
one of those small eight-ounce packages of bulbs and 
handed it to him. 


“Bill” had never grown Gladioli before and he took 
them home and planted them on the southeast side of his 
house. They certainly grew well for him. 

“Bill” says that up to August 20th he had had cut 
flowers in the house continuously for a month and that 
buds were coming on so that they would give him bloom 
for at least two weeks longer. And all this, mind you, 
from one of those “Trial Offer” lots of Le Marechal Foch 
advertised as 18 bulbs, but really consisting of from 20 
to 25, depending on the size, and which are sent with two 
months’ subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER for 50c. 


It is not often that I have an opportunity of noting the 
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possibilities of the premium bulbs as in this 
my special report on it; and as “Bill” Watson is no ex 
gardener, but only just interested in keeping his ce: 
neat and correct, his results are no better than might t¢ 
expected by anyone with reasonable care and attention 


—THE EDITOR 





Gardening Cures Paralytic Strokes 


One of my subscribers down on Long Island wr 

as follows: 

Be started Dahlia growing on a small scale, for com. 
mercial purposes, having had two paralytic strokes, and 
having been ordered by the doctor to try gardening, ] 
have been gardening now for five years and I am happy to 
say that I have completely recovered my health and J can 
positively say that it was due to outdoor work.” 

Gardening in the right way is a cure for many bodily 

ills and it has been the means of bettering the outlook of 
many people on life in general. Get the young people in- 
terested in the garden and its message. It may be the 
means of improving their ideals, and incidentally their 
usefulness to themselves and to their fellow men. 


—(EpITor) 


ites me 





“From Missouri”’ 


One of my editor readers down in Missouri writes me 
when sending his renewal subscription as follows: 
“Out of all the reading matter that comes to my 
desk I believe I find more pleasure and valuable matter 
in THE FLOWER GROWER than in any other periodical.” 


THE FLOWER GROWER is read by many editors and | 
hope to have more of them. Their approval of the work 
which I am doing is in evidence from time to time with 
testimonials like the above, but if any of the editors have 
criticisms or suggestions to make I hope they will not 
hesitate to send them along. 





Month by Month—October 


The Maple leaves and Sumac dress 
To golden hues are turning; 
The forest giants’ crowns possess, 

A gown sunsets are burning. 


From frosty burs, the wind prefers 
To make the nuts go dropping; 

The crispy scene, the heart bestirs, 
And sends it out a-shopping. 


® 
The Asters and the Goldenrods, 
Reluctantly are fading; 
Across the fields paved with small clods, 
Young wheat stalks are parading. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Flower Journals Going to Seed 


HAD a letter a short time ago from a well-known Texas 
hysician and he said, among other things, that floral 
ications are suffering from dry rot. He says THE 
wer GROWER is about the only thing in the field that is 
ot afraid to get garden soil on its hands. He is not a 
ite disgusted with cake and salad departments; the cut- 
gnd-dried talk of proxy gardeners; and the stiff, stereo- 

d product of landscape designers who never lay hands 
on a living plant. ; 

He forgot to mention what looks to me like the out- 
standing weakness of floral magazines in general—pussy- 
footing. Most of them are about as full of thrills and food 
for thought as a last year’s bird’s nest:—The waste basket 
catches this because it might offend an advertiser,—that, 
pecause the language used is not exactly Bostonese or be- 
cause there is evidence of the writer doing his own think- 
ing,—and the other, because it potentially treads on the 
toes of Mrs. J. Gasping-Grease, who is lousy with “the 
root of all evil” and an enthusiastic amateur gardener— 
in the club hall. 

Space that might be devoted to pictures of things of 
interest to actual gardeners and everyday mortals is 
smeared with exquisite gravures of plethoric thickets of 
evergreens and big, ugly houses that look like insani- 
tariums or penal institutions. For a change we are some- 
times, in some publications, feasted with flocks of bunga- 
lows and cottages, the sight of which is calculated to make 
one sigh and lose interest in life. The average person 
would find no difficulty in placing them all back in their 
original cartons, shiny paint, sawtooth shingles and ali. 

Verily, “business is business,” and the mouthpieces of 
Flora have become so dusty with it that one turns with 
great relief to the sometimes unpolished, but blessedly 
familiar, talk of THE FLOWER GROWER’S family of dirt 
gardeners and rag chewers. 





pub 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Character as Influenced by Teachers 


FEW people have a very clear conception of what 

character means. When we speak of a person hav- 
ing “force of character’ we know that it means a 
person possessed of what modern slang calls “pep.” 
But we can qualify the definition still further and 
add other qualities, such as whether a person has 
good moral character, and whether the “force of char- 
acter” is in a direction which is not selfish. 


To build character of the right kind, more direct 





education should be given the young in the building 
up of high moral ideals, useful as a guide through 
life. Too much time is expended on an education 
furnishing only the facts and information necessary 
for a mere existence. While practical things are im- 
portant, the theoretical of the right sort are even 
more important, because they should lead toward 
perfection. 

Teachers, especially those in charge of the very 
young, have a grave responsibility, and it is important 
that teachers be chosen from among those who them- 
selves have not only high moral character, but also 
who have “force of character.” A “peppy” téacher 
may accomplish much good in putting the right sort 
of ideals into the minds of the young. 

While this is mostly plain theorizing, it is impor- 
tant enough to bear repeating, and to be worth talk- 
mg about, even though the facts as stated are con- 
sidered only as theories. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Little Stories from Life | 





ON of the happiest men of my acquaintance lives on the 

little farm he was born on, but there was a gap of half 
a lifetime between that event and the period I speak of. 
He came “far through stress and faint of heart” before 
he saw what had lain under his feet in the beginning. 

His parents, like so many other farmers, thought their 
life one of misfortune, an evil turn of fate, and their 
children grew up with that opinion almost a part of their 
blood and bone. Their life on the little farm they looked 
upon as an unavoidable evil, and since they had no interest 
in it they were failures, and lived hard, uncomfortable 
lives. 


This man left home when he was 18 years of age and 
got work with a city contractor, wheeling concrete in a 
barrow. He stayed with the work in various capacities for 
5 years, always working hard and saving what he made. 
Then he began contracting for himself. In a short time 
he married. Then began the long struggle for independ- 
ence and, as he thought, happiness. 

In his youth his education had been neglected and he 
had not formed a taste for reading. He now had no time 
for such things, or thought he hadn’t. The years passed, 
and children came and grew up, and clamored for clothes, 
and cars, and vacations, and the hundred and one things 
urban youth thinks it simply must have. The wife became 
a harried, stodgy grind, her hands and thoughts full of the 
boresome minutae of life under such conditions. 


_ Being inherently honest, the man never lacked work, 
but he was forced to compete with others who were not so 
honest, and it often happened that when he finished a siz- 
able piece of work there was little left to him but the 
satisfaction of work well done. His lack of education pre- 
vented him from going any higher than sand, gravel, ce- 
ment and labor. 


There came a time when the clamor of his offspring, 
aided by his wife’s stories of what others were doing, 
overthrew his judgment and he contracted a piece of work 
too big and‘too intricate for his limited ability to calculate. 
It cleaned him. Even his mixer and tools he sold to make 
up the deficit. He went home and sat with his head in 
his hands for two days. 

It often happens that desperation and clear vision go 
hand in hand. The next thing I knew the family was 
gone. 


Three years afterward I found them, except the elder 
children, on the little old farm. But what a difference! 
Peace and plenty! I took dinner with them and after 
dinner the man would have me go to the field with him, 
where he showed me how he had stopped washes, terraced 
hillsides and remade the soil. He showed me his cows, 
pigs and chickens; his orchard, vineyard and berry patch; 
his garden and truck patches. And he could laugh! I'll 
tell the world that man could laugh! There were little 
fans of fun-wrinkles at the corners of his eyes and he 
was full of the rough, wholesome humor of the backwoods. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





It surely means something when professional florists, 
landscape gardeners and commercial growers of flowers 
generally, after having read THE FLOWER GROWER for a 
year or more, send in a renewal subscription for three 
or five years. It means that THE FLOWER GROWER appeals, 
not only to the average home gardener, but that it contains 
facts and information which are valuable to the person 
interested in flowers as a means of livelihood. 














Vacation vs. School 


ACATION, that magic word in the English language 

* which calls forth emotions of joy, happiness, and rest 

to tired nerves, is now the word paramount in our vocab- 

ulary; over-shadowing the unpopular word school, and 

consigning it to the darkest dungeon of the gloomy fortress 

that represents the Mecca of our daily pilgrimage for the 
last nine months. 

School to the majority of book-burdened pupils, looms 

a gloomy fortress, bristling with long, black guns of 

knowledge, with drawbridge raised, surrounded by a moat 


filled with floating text books, like glistening sharks, glut- 


tons for strength and energy. Up to this gloomy abode 
daily trudge the nerve-racked victims with bent backs, 
weighted with their packs of uninteresting text books. 

Questions have been persistently ringing in my ears 
since first I viewed this gloomy abode:—‘“Why not make 
the word school as alluring and melodious as the word 
vacation? Why not present knowledge to us in all the 
habiliments of a summer’s vacation, stimulating and in- 
teresting? Why crown it with hardships and hours of 
nervous strain? Why turn the guns of the forbidding- 
looking fortress upon us for six hours of confinement and 
then expect us to listen to their reverberations as we bend 
over the same tasks for nine hours more in the rest and 
quiet of the home?” 

Our dear educators are entitled to a good long rest in 
which to think over this vital problem of training and who 
knows but what the rest and peace of that much-needed 
vacation will open their eyes and they will vision a new 
method of education whereby the word school will gain a 
charm and softness only equaled by the word vacation. 

Then and only then will the dark fortress fade from 
the landscape to be replaced by a sunny garden with won- 
derful flowers, where children will be taught as dainty 
flowers are trained, with only a thought for their special 
needs. Good practical lessons, mastered in an environ- 
ment of beauty and sunshine. 

Then when the golden gates of this wonder school are 
closed in the afternoon, knowledge is left guarded by 
Nature in this garden rare. 

Homeward each will trudge without the weight of 
school books, but with minds full of problems learned; 
which, like a perfume rare, clings and will not be for- 
gotten. 

M. E. JONES, (Ky.) 





Fun in the Killing 


There are fine points to the sportsmanship of killing 
which the lay mind finds hard to grasp. Take, for instance, 
the matter of Stag hunting. John Galsworthy and Eden 
Philpotts, ardent humanitarians as well as eminent men of 
letters, are roundly denouncing this ancient sport in Eng- 
land, greatly to the disgust of the old-style sportsman. 
They fail to find pleasure in the terror of the spent Stag, 
or the death agonies of Reynard, the Fox. 

Such unsophistication as this, cannot, of course, be 
allowed to pass unnoticed by followers of the sport. Their 
retort is fittingly condensed into a single sentence by one 
newspaper. “If a man believes that it is perfectly proper 
that animals shall be killed to provide him with dinner 
dainties,” it asks, “how can he complain when some other 
man contrives to get some fun out of the killing?” This 
may not be very sound logic, but it is at least illuminating. 

Many of us have wondered in the past just how to dis- 
tinguish between the sportsman and the butcher. Here at 
last is the answer. If you get fun out of the killing, you’re 
a sportsman; if not, you’re a butcher! 

(Dearborn Independent) 
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The Old Songs 


HE appearance of “Fair Elinor and the Brown Giy» 
T in the June FLOWER GROWER, brought me, g we: 
other things, two delightful versions of that old bal. 
lad; One in old English and the other in the Scotch dig 
lect, the latter under the title, “Lord Thomas ang Fa 
Annet.” A number of readers are of the opinion that 
omitted the two final stanzas of the “Brown Girl,” ag al 
those of “Barbara Allen.” Curiously enough they , 
identical in both songs. I give them herewith, in re 
mountain dialect of Georgia, as contributed by Mrs, Kate 
M. Bryan: ‘ 
“Outa her grave they sprung a rose, 
An’ outa hisn a brier. 


They growed ’til they come to the high steeple top 
An’ they couldn’t grow no higher. ; 





An’ thar they wav-ed in the breeze, 
Their love did never tire, 

An’ they intwin-ed ’round an’ ’round— 
The rosy an’ the brier.” 


I have requests for “Johnnie Doyle,” the refrain of 
which goes: 


“You may all have your pleasure, 
And I’ll take my toil. 
My poor heart’s a-breaking 
For young Johnnie Doyle.” 


and “The Parting Hand,” of which the following is q 
part: 


“Your company’s sweet, your union dear, 
Your words delightful to mine ear; 
Yet when I find that we must part, 

You draw like cords around my heart.” 


Who can supply them? 


Most of us remember hearing “The Gypsy’s Warning” 
published by D. S. Holmes, in 1864. I am able to present 
it this month through the kindness of Mrs. Charles L, 
Larew: 


THE GYPSY’S WARNING 


Do not trust him, gentle lady, 
Though his voice be low and sweet; 
Heed not him who kneels before you 
Gently pleading at thy feet. 

Now thy life is in its morning; 
Could not this, thy happy lot, 

Listen to the Gypsy’s warning? 
Gentle lady, heed him not. 


Do not turn so coldly from me; 

I would only guard thy youth 

From his stern and withering power. 
I would only tell thee truth; 

I would shield thee from all danger, 
Save thee from the tempter’s snare. 
Lady, shun that dark-eyed stranger; 
I have warned thee, now beware. 


Lady, once there lived a maiden 

Pure and bright and, like thee, fair; 
But he wooed, and wooed, and won her, 
Filled her gentle heart with care. 
Then he heeded not her weeping, 

Nor cared he her life to save. 

Soon she perished; now she’s sleeping 
In the cold and silent grave. 


Keep thy gold, I do not wish it! 
Lady, I have prayed for this; 

For the hour when I might foil him, 
Rob him of expected bliss. 

Gentle lady, do not wonder 

At my words so cold and wild— 
Lady, in that green grave, yonder, 
Lies the Gypsy’s only child. 


Mr. Cooper’s hands are full. Address all communice 


tions for this department to 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and ‘on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 





Frost and Frost Protection 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


HE term frost as used by the 

T weather Bureau designates a de- 

posit of feathery ice crystals 
which forms on the ground or on the 
eaves of plants when the temperature 
falls to 32 degrees or lower. We speak 
of frost as light, heavy, or killing, de- 
pending on the damage done to grow- 
ing vegetation. In the sense used by 
the Weather Bureau, light frost does 
no special damage, heavy frost does 
more damage, but does not kill staple 
crops, While a killing frost destroys 
the bulk of growing crops; and in the 
Fall, it usually brings to an end the 
growing season. 

The Bureau believes that all meth- 
ods of frost protection can be carried 
on more successfully if the process by 
which the earth’s surface cools, or in 
other words the process of frost for- 
mation, is better understood. It is 
generally known that all heat reaching 
the earth’s surface comes to us from 
the sun passing through the outer 
layers of the air, but the air is warmed 
only in part this way. As these sun 
rays strike the earth’s surface they 
are absorbed and the earth becomes 
warmed so that the heated surface in 
turn warms the lower layers of the 
air and results, eventually, in com- 
fortable weather. 

The earth is losing heat constantly 
by radiation to outer space and it is 
for this reason that the nights are 
cooler generally than the days. The 
earth receives heat only on the face 
which is turned towards the sun so we 
are receiving heat during the daytime 
but are losing it by radiation, not only 
during the daytime but at night also. 
It is for this reason that as the days 
lengthen in the Summer the weather 
gradually grows warmer. That is, 
with the longer days and _ shorter 
nights, there is an excess of heat re- 
ceived over the amount lost each day 
and the accumulation of heat warms 
the weather. The process is reversed 
as Winter comes on and we gradually 
lose more heat in twenty-four hours 
than we gain during the decreasing 
periods of sunshine. The same prin- 
ciple holds true at night; and when we 
have a night especially favorable for 
radiation of heat or its easy loss we 
have a rapid fall in temperature and 
if conditions are right, enough heat 
escapes to result in damaging frosts. 

‘Ure air allows heat to escape more 
rapidly so any obstruction in the form 
of impurities in the air prevents a 
portion of the heat escaping and the 





night does not cool off so rapidly. 
Water vapor, smoke, haze or clouds all 
help in retaining the heat the earth 
has accumulated during the day. A 
heavy bank of clouds will in most cases 
prevent damaging frosts which might 
otherwise result if the sky was en- 
tirely clear and even a brisk movement 
of the wind will often so fully mix the 
air that frost will not form. 

The conditions under which frost 
may be expected are those usually fol- 
lowing a period of rain and the suc- 









ceeding high pressure area, with air 
washed clean of many impurities. In 
the Spring or Fall if the day temper- 
ature does not get much above 50 de- 
grees and the night is clear and with 
little wind, it is a good rule to look out 


for frosts. May is the month, here in 
northern sections, when it is advisable 
to be on the watch for frosts, but it is 
only at rare intervals that frost has 
been reported here later than the last 
days of May while nearly one-third of 
our country does not, as a rule, get 
damaging frosts after April first. 
Only the immediate Gulf region and 
the Pacific coast. States do not have 
frosts after March first. 

As long as there is a menace of 








Frost effects make some of the most beautiful displays of Nature occa- 
sionally during the early Fall or late Spring, when our forests become 
a brilliant panorama of dazzling beauty. 


Northern New York, 1924 
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frost it is possible to lose an entire 
crop in a single night, so in many 
portions of the country methods of 
protection against frost have been 
practiced for several years. The three 
methods or devices in use in our 


country for protection are the con-’ 


serving of heat, mixing or stirring the 
air and adding heat. This is, in a 
sense, building up an artificial climate 
and while we may never be able to 
warm up all-out-doors, we can, with 
certain high priced crops, warm up 
limited areas for their protection. 


The main factor in cooling of the 
earth’s surface is radiation. Now if 
it is possible to check radiation, or re- 
duce it sufficiently, the heat already 
in the ground will be retained by re- 
ducing the radiation and no damage 
will result. An illustration of this is 
covering the ground or plants by straw 
or muslin sheeting and is the method 
commonly used for early house plants, 
strawberries and such plants as grow 
on limited areas. Sometimes choice 
fruits may have a flannel night cap 
to slip on during a cold night to save 
the blossom or fruit. 


Glass is one of the best coverings 
known for preventing frost damage 
since it lets the heat in but prevents 
it from escaping but the expense is 
too great except for choice greenhouse 
plants. Cloth screens are occasionally 
used in California for the more rare 
and delicate fruits and flowers; but 
with moderate air motion the cloth is 
not successful, as it allows the mixing 
of the air with colder air outside. 
Heavy cloth coverings for plants near 
the ground are excellent and should 
be placed before the ground cools off 
much at night. Tin cans should never 
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be used since they are good radiators 
of heat and offer no protection to 
plants. Paper covers make good pro- 
tectors, and even lath screens are used 
in certain types of crops in the South. 
Pineapples are often raised under lath 
screens without loss,.while plants out- 
side are killed. Sometimes potatoes 
are protected by running a light fur- 
row and partially covering the new 
plants. Cranberry marshes are flooded 
and plants covered with water, during 
periods of cold. 


It has been found that the air, as a 
rule, is warmer at a few feet above 
the ground and attempts have been 
made to stir this air by means of 
power fans, and mix it with the colder 
air at the surface of the ground, but 
this method has not proved success- 
ful because of the expense. Efforts 
have been made to add moisture to the 
air and thus prevent radiation either 
by spraying or by smudge fires of 
damp straw, but in times of brisk 
winds such protection is rapidly car- 
ried away, and in spraying, the spray 
often freezes and does damage to 
leaves as well as blossoms. 


The last and perhaps the best 
method of protection of larger areas 
is by heating or adding heat to the 
lower layers of the air. This is done 
usually by a large number of small 
fires lighted throughout the grove or 
the orchard. These fires may be of 
wood, kerosene refuse, tar, pine knots, 
carbon briquets, tree prunings or oil 
heaters, with sometimes a combination 
of materials. It seems hard to believe 
that one can raise the temperature 
over a square mile by such methods 
but it has been proved that it can be 
done successfully. The reason the 








Frost damage to Orange groves in Florida. 
shows Oranges still on trees immediately after freeze 
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heated air does not rise as 

naturally expect is that at cad te 
there is often found an air layer 
warmer air at a few feet above the 
surface and when the heated . 
reaches this layer it mingles With 
and stops rising. . 


A form of oil heater 


erally used by the larger 
citrus fruits, although in 
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Occasional freak deposits of frost make unique 





ing 


and pleasing displays on shrub or windowpane 


otk 
combination of pitch, pine knots and ust 


the heaters is used. It has been found da: 
that with more moderate temperatures | 
forty heaters to the acre are sufficient me 
but for temperatures as low as twenty lov 
degrees nearly one hundred heaters an l, 
acre are required to save the fruit. sw 
Large companies organized to grow pic 
Oranges and Grapefruit have utilized qu 
methods of protection for years and lor 
there is no doubt of the value in cer- ro’ 
tain regions. However it is likely that Ar 
other sections may be so cold that the cu 
expense of protection becomes prohibi- 
tive and in still other sections frost o- 
curs so seldom as to make the expense 
in preparing to heat excessive. 


Peach orchards in portions of the 


West and Southwest, Apples on the 
Ozark Plateau, and citrus fruits 
on the Pacific coast and _ along 


the Gulf, are in regions where such 
methods have proved valuable. 


It is probable that the temperature 
is too severe for much protection it 
more northern sections and while it 
might be possible to protect Peaches 
and Grapes in the vicinity of lakes and 
farther south in New York State it is 
not likely that more than the olt- 
fashioned covering of plants by news 
papers or cloths, with an occasional 
plowing under of young potatoes will 
ever come into practical use in this 
section. 
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3 “Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 
Ashland, Mass. 





“Any Old Bottles?” 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


of the second-hand-bottle buyer 

along the city streets who made 
a scanty living by means of selling the 
hotties collected to be used again by 
manufacturers. 

Today another class of people are 
going from house to house asking the 
same question, “Any old bottles?” and 
the price paid for one bottle at times, 
would have bought a whole wagon load 
of them a few years ago. 


The American colonists early found 
the need for containers of liquids, and 
the first glass factory in America of 
any size made not only beads for In- 
dian barter but also quantities of 
bottles for various uses. 


The oldest glass works in America, 
still in operation at Kensington, Pa., 
was started in 1771, making prin- 
cipally bottles. 

In 1780 the factory was owned by 
Thomas Leiper, a tobacconist who 
made bottles for his snuff. 

In 1833 the factory came into pos- 
session of Dr. Thomas W. Dyott, who 
certainly believed in advertising. He 
made three styles of bottles each hav- 
ing a bust of himself on one side with 
either Washington or Franklin on the 
other side. The factory at this time 
used about 800 pounds of material a 
day. 

His newspaper advertising in 1833 
mentions among other glass, the fol- 
lowing bottles: ‘“‘Apothecaries’ vials 
% to 8 oz.; mustard, pepper, olives, 
sweet oil, cologne and snuff bottles; 
pickling and preserving jars; pint, 
quart, half gallon, gallon and two gal- 
lon bottles; demijohns, druggists’ nar- 
row and wide-mouth packing bottles; 
American eagle, ship, Franklin, agri- 
cultural, and masonic pocket flasks.” 

About this time the Kensington fac- 


Mr: of us remember this cry 


oO! 


Fig. 2 Glass as per text 


tory made a dark amber bottle with a 


representation of a horse drawing a 
four-wheeled cart on rails. 


This was to commemorate the com- 
pletion of the new 14-mile Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. The bottle was marked 
“Success to the Railroad.” 


Flasks of Washington design were 
made around 1791 at the Baltimore 
Glass Works, in amber and-~- aqua- 
marine colors. 


Flasks to commemorate the opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1825 were made 
at Coventry, Conn. 


The Whitney Glass Works at Glass- 
boro, N. J., in 1840, made’ thousands 
of bottles for a distiller in Philadel- 
phia by the name of E. Z. Booz. This 
was at the time of the “Log Cabin 
Campaign” and these bottles were 
made in the form of a log cabin, sup- 
posedly the birthplace of Wm. Henry 
Harrison, candidate for President. 
They were eight inches high and held 
about a quart. 


The same firm made the Jenny Lind 
bottle in 1850 which was an oval bottle 
with a long neck, which had a bust of 
the noted “Swedish Nightingale” in 
a wreath on the side. This was at the 
time when she was on a tour of the 
country under the auspices of P. T. 
Barnum, the celebrated showman. 


At about this time nearly every 
glass factory was turning out dec- 
orated and freak bottles of all descrip- 
tions, including those decorated with 
flowers, fruit, fraternal emblems, 
ships, stars, cornucopias, eagles, etc. 
“Moses” or Santa Claus, Fish, Old 
man Tobey, Monuments and Bears 
were some of the shapes used in the 
old bottles. 


Collectors of these bottles have suc- 
ceeded in getting together over 800 
different designs and sizes and colors, 
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which, when nicely arranged, make a 
very attractive and valuable collec- 
tion. 

COURTING MIRRORS 


During Colonial times in New Eng- 
land it was quite the proper thing for 
a young man to send a gift to the lady 
he had decided was the proper one to 
become his helpmeet for better or for 
worse. 


This made a good opening for his 
attentions and was followed by other 
gifts from time to time as his suit 
progressed. 


These gifts were of many kinds and 
might consist of a book of sermons, 
sugared almonds, or even gingerbread, 
according to the fancy, opportunity or 
wealth of the donor. 

One kind of gift which was highly 
prized in those days, and even more 
highly prized in these present days, 
was called a “Courting Mirror.” 


This was a small-sized oblong mir- 
ror usually framed in pine and some 
were quite crude. Between the inside 
and outside parts of the frame were 
inserted strips of glass and these 
strips are highly decorated in brilliant 
colors. The frame while in straight 
lines has the middle of each side and 
the bottom recessed while the top is 
extended upward by two steps forming 
a sort of a pyramid and having a small 
glass panel inserted which was also 
decorated in various designs in colors, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figure 1 shows one style of the 
Windsor chair sometimes called the 
“Chicken coop back.” It has a solid 
wooden seat and was a strong chair 
built for service. Note how the front 
brace is worn by the feet of the past 
generations. 


















Fig. 1 Windsor Chair 
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Figure 2 on the left is a beautiful 
comport of a design that is called by 


various names such as “Horn of 
Plenty”; “Peacock”; and “Halley’s 
Comet.” 


It is of flint glass and rings like a 
bell. 

In the center is a glass ship which 
has been blown and formed on the in- 
side of a round flask which is of a 
quart size. The ship with its three 
masts, flag and equipment complete is 
made of red, white and blue glass. A 
hollow ball is attached to the tip of the 
center mast which floats on the liquid 
up into the neck of the bottle and thus 
supports the ship upright. It is a 
beautiful and rare piece and must 
have taken much time and patience to 
complete. 

The third piece is a loop pattern 
comport of good quality. 





Culture of Water Lilies in Tubs 


if Sone cultivation of Water Lilies in 
small town gardens is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. Among the new 
Marliacea hybrids, there are several 
beautifully coloured varieties which are 
quite easy to cultivate successfully. A 
depth of water of 9 ins. to 18 ins. or 
more is required for Water Lilies, ac- 
cording to the variety. If you have no 
pond, it is possible to make one by the 
simple process of sinking a tub into the 
ground, and many fine blooms have been 
secured in such a simple “Lily Pool.” 

Most Water Lilies like a rich soil, and 
a simple and easy method of planting 
them is to use a wicker basket. Use a 
compost consisting of two parts rich 
loam, and one part decayed manure. In 
this the roots should be made very firm, 
and the crowns should just show above 
the surface of the soil. The basket can 
then be sunk in the water, allowing about 
9 ins. to 18 ins. of water above the plant, 
according to its size. 

Pygmea alba is the smallest-flowered 
variety, and this is very charming, pro- 
ducing masses of snow-white flowers. It 
can be grown in quite a small tub. Mar- 
liacea albida is a very large plant, with 
a delicious perfume, and white flowers. 
The variety Carnea is also fragrant, with 
flesh coloured flowers. 

When new plants of Water Lilies are 
purchased, they should be immediately 
placed in water when they arrive and 
covered with a cloth to keep the sun from 
injuring the foliage. 

If the plants come from a nursery near 
to hand and there has been little delay 
between the purchase and delivery, it is 
sufficient to lay a damp cloth over them 
for a short time until they are pianted. 

It should be remembered that all 
Water Lilies like plenty of sunshine, and 
if given the full sun will repay with an 
enormous wealth of blossoms. 

A few Goldfish in the Lily Pool are de- 
sirable, as they help to keep the water 
pure and also devour the larve of the 
mosquito.—The Garden, (English) 





Do not overlook the fact that depart- 
ments are well filled this month with 
interesting material and that there is 
much in the way of useful facts and 
information which does not come un- 
der department heads. 
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BY SARAH A. PLEAS 


friend, Mr. Auten, I would re- 

iterate, “Another bogy claim is 
that Peony seeds will become too ripe 
to germinate until the second Spring.” 
With a total of a little over 1,200, my 
experience is limited as compared with 
Mr. Auten’s and most of these were 
my first planting. Practically, I knew 
nothing about planting the seeds ex- 
cept that they must be stratified in 
sand over Winter and exposed to rain 
and freezing until time to plant, and 
that they were among the first seeds 
to start growth in the Spring. 


When the first sunny days had 
warmed the surface, husband went out 
and forked up space for the earliest, 
hardiest vegetables, then called to me, 
“T have two rows ready for the Peony 
seed.” I had sifted them, but the 
ground had been so wet and cold there 
was nothing I could do yet. My hus- 
band had stretched a line and gone on 
to other work. Passing between the 
two rows I carefully dropped the 
seeds, this side and that, for fully 60 
feet. With the earth too damp to 
kneel on, it was not the same pleasure 
I was to experience in hunting the 
prettiest and naming them for loved 
ones. When I reached the end of the 
rows I had many seeds left, and since 
they were out of the moist sand I could 
not put them in the seed box for next 
year, so I turned back and distributed 
them along the two rows, with no 
thought of throwing them away, or of 
what the result would be. 


U ite reading an article by my 


This too-early, too-thick planting 
was a great mistake, but it taught me 
a valuable lesson. They came up 
promptly, making two crimson ribbons 
across the garden. I have reason to 
believe that every seed germinated, 
and I was more surprised than pleased 
to see their color and number, and a 
greater surprise came next day, when 
going past them, not one red plant was 
to be seen. There had been a hard 
frost the night before and the sun 
had shriveled them beyond recognition. 


Having a market for most of my 
Peony seed I either planted a few 
dozen that were left, after the weather 
was too cold for them to germinate, or 
stratified them over Winter. I learned 
that there were not as many plants 
the second year as there had been the 
first, but seeing no dead plants, and 
having more than I cared for, I did 
not try to learn what had become of 
them. One nice, sunny day in Mid- 
winter I was walking past the ends 
of two short rows of Peonies and no- 
ticed a number of 3-inch roots, lying 
in line with the rows. Anyone familiar 
with their roots could recognize them 






by shape and color. They were neith 
soft nor discolored. This w . 
lesson learned. ~~ 

If small seedlings are not muleh 
or a board or weight placed over them 
to hold them in place, the earth Will 
freeze and heave, breaking the rog 
and when it thaws and settles 
they are left standing until a beatin has 
rain washes the earth from ana 
them and they fall over. Before gar- 
dening time they will be frozen 80 
and so plastered with mud as to escape 
notice. 

Another important lesson I learneg 
is that if planted late, when it is too 
cold for the seeds to germinate, the 
weeds and grass will get the start of 
them in the Spring and it requires tey 
times as much work to cultivate ang 
weed them as it would have taken ty 
prepare the ground and plant in the 
Spring. Admitted that dry seed wij 
grow after being in the ground alj 
Winter, it must also be admitted that 
it is ten times as hard to properly 
loosen the rain-beaten ground around 
and among the little plants and ty 
weed around and among them than it 
would be to stratify them and prepare 
the ground before planting. 








Delphinium Belladonna 


Among the many fine Delphiniums that 
have been raised of late, there is none, 
for purity of blue colour, that surpasses 
this old variety. It is a well defined 
plant in several ways, for it is the earli- 
est to flower by a good fortnight; it is of 
very moderate height, and the bloom, in- 
stead of being closely set on the stem, 
has a certain loose quality that not only 
helps the colouring but has a distinct 
grace that is wanting in the spikes of 
more rigid pattern. Formerly it never 
set seed, but of late years it has formed 
seed freely. The resulting plants have 
much the habit of the original kind, but 
a certain mixture seems to have been 
effected, giving rise to a very useful class 
of plant that it is convenient to call “in- 
termediate Delphiniums.” These are 
taller than the true Belladonna, and in- 
clude some of much darker colouring, 
but nearly all retain the more open and 
less stiff form of bloom.—G., in The Gar- 
den, (English) 





Peony growing from seed is never 
attractive to those who want quick re- 
sults, as patience is indeed necessary 
because of the considerable time neces- 
sary between the planting and the pro- 
ducing of representative blooms. What 
Mrs. Pleas tells us on this page, based 
on her lifetime of experience, will be 
interesting to those who have in mind 
the originating of improved varieties, 
and who have at the same time, the 
necessary patience. 
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The Queen Breeder 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


his proper place.” One who 
visits J. F. Diemer of Liberty, 

Missouri, in his little Queen-rearing 
Apiary, surrounded by trees and flow- 

rs, can have no doubt that Diemer 
sal found his proper place. There is 
something about a commercial Queen- 
rearing enterprise that fascinates the 
nature lover. There is an intensity of 
jife and activity among the insects 
that catches the interest of every visi- 
tor. The subtle odors given from the 
hives as the Bees bring in the fresh 
nectar from the flowers, the constant 
humming of the Workers as they go 
about their labors, and the flashing of 
hundreds of small bodies through the 
air like bullets speeding toward dis- 
tant marks, combine to arouse every 
sense of curiosity and pleasure, while 
soothing every feeling of unrest and 
discontent. One feels that amid such 
surroundings he can live to the full 
every hour and forget every irritation 
that arises from too close contact with 
one’s fellow man. 

For thirty-nine years J. F. Diemer 
has been a Beekeeper. As he has 
grown in years and in experience he 
has likewise grown in wisdom until 
he finds his greatest pleasures in his 
work with the Bees rather than in the 
sale of their products. Visitors come 
from long distances just to spend an 
hour amid the surroundings in which 
he lives. Seeds and cuttings are cheap 
but only a few have realized how much 
joy can be added to the day by the 
presence of Trees and Vines and 
Flowers. 

Although Diemer is located right in 


OEY is» the Man who has found 


the town of Liberty, with his hundred 
hives within a few feet of the street, 
many pass by and never dream of 
their presence. When he moved to his 
present home a near neighbor was dis- 
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Although Diemer is located in the town with his 
Bees within a few feet of the sidewalk, hundreds 
pass by and never dream of their presence. 


tressed by the prospect of living so 
near to the Bees, fearing that he 
would be stung past endurance. Diemer 
proposed to send a five pound pail of 
honey for every sting. He has made 
good the offer but it took only one 
pail of honey in many years. On that 
occasion the fearful neighbor sat down 
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A Hedge of Black Locust surrounds the Apiary 
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on a Bee that chanced to stop to rest 
on his chair. 


A hedge of Black Locust trees sur- 
younds the Apiary. The trees provide 
a perfect screen to hide the Apiary 
and at the same time start the Bees 
afield at so great a height that they 
pass over the heads of folks in the 
street and cause no annoyance to those 
nearby. Trellises support climbing 
vines to provide’ shade for the master 
about his work. 


Surrounding the Apiary are flowers 
of many kinds to add a bit of charm 
through the long days of Summer. 
With her flowers, Mrs. Diemer has 
crowded a wonderful variety of color 
and fragrance into a small space. 
Some folks wont have to die to go to 
Heaven. They have learned how to 
reproduce some of the attractions of 
that famous country right here on 
earth. 


Queen-rearing is a business requir- 
ing infinite patience and attention to 
details. The Queen breeder works 


_hand in hand with the creator and 


deals in terms of life itself. Taking 
the newly-hatched larvae from cells in 
which their natural mother has placed 
them, he provides a new environment 
and insures for them the special at- 
tention which will bring forth a very 
different creature than Nature in- 
tended. Instead of the Worker Bees 
which would have been their destiny, 
we find Queens produced in such num- 
bers as never have been in a state of 
Nature. 


Here is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries which fills us with wonder. The 
combs are filled with hundreds of tiny 
white grubs each in its own hexagonal 
cell. The nurses feed them all alike 
and all alike are warmed with the heat 
of the clustering Bees, until at the end 
of twenty-one days from the laying of 
the eggs, the .Worker Bees emerge 
from the cells. Along comes the mas- 
ter and removes these tiny grubs to 
special cells of his own construction. 
Giving these favored ones to his cell- 
building colonies which are heavily 
fed, he is able to bring to pass a most 
amazing result. The grubs respond- 
ing to the change in environment de- 
velop along different lines. They com- 
plete their development in only sixteen 
days from the laying of the egg, in- 
stead of twenty-one. They have no 
pollen baskets and no wax plates. 
Their ovaries are developed instead. 
No menial labor of building combs, 
cleaning hives, gathering sweets afield 
or nursing the young will fall to their 
lot. They are destined to spend their 
lives in the reproduction of their kind. 


What magic touch does the Bee 
Master possess that he is able to say 
that these grubs which nature de- 
signed for Workers, shall all be 
Queens? The whole story of Queen- 
rearing cannot be told in a brief 
chapter like this. The writer has 
written a whole book devoted to 
the subject. Anyway we cannot, as 
yet, tell the why of it. We only 
know that certain results are obtained 
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from certain actions. We see the how 
but do not know the why. The Bee- 
keeper for better stock looks to the 
Queen Breeder to supply his needs. 
By replacing the common Queens 
within his hives by pure bred ones of 
selected parentage, he soon improves 
the temper of his Bees, the quantity of 
his crop and the appearance of his 
stock. The Queen mother proceeds to 
lay thousands of eggs every week and 
the hatching brood soon replaces the 
old Bees worn out by the labor of the 
hive. Thus by the simple expedient 
of giving the Bees a new Queen, the 
Beekeeper finds within a few weeks 
that his cross Bees have given place 
to gentle ones, his black Bees to yel- 
low ones, and his nervous Bees to quiet 
ones. Is it not a worthwhile end to- 
ward which to labor, to provide better 
Bees which will produce more honey 
with less stings? 





Making a New Rock Garden 


ATURE planted the first rock gar- 

dens. They can be seen on any hill- 
side. Some of the finest examples are to 
be found on the limestone hills of York- 
shire, where the weathered limestone 
forms cunning hollows in which highland 
plants can take shelter. Whole races 
of plants have adapted themselves to the 
conditions of a rock-strewn hillside. 
Saxifrages, Rock Roses, Gentians and 
others are quite at home there. 

Artificial rock gardens find favour with 
many for the following reasons: The 
plants are all in miniature, and a large 
number of pretty varieties can, therefore, 
be grown in quite a small space; the 
appearance of the natural stone gives a 
picturesque and unconventional appear- 
ance to the garden; the succession of 
flowers, which can be obtained by a 
suitable selection, is a constant reminder 
of the hills where air is clean and fresh 

Almost any kind of stone can be used 
to make a rockery, and I have seen a 
really charming rockery made from old 
bricks and clinkers. There are many 
types of rockery gardens. At Kew Gar- 
dens, the rockery is in the form of a 
ravine. In the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s gardens at Wisley, the rock gar- 
den is on the side of a hill. In a small 
garden, the rockery can be in a corner, 
in the form of a mound or moraine. 
Build the bricks or stones in such a way 
that pockets of soil are left for reception 
of the plants. Fill the pockets with rich 
soil, with plenty of decayed leaves inter- 
mixed. Never leave hollows beneath the 
stones. A new rockery could be planted 
now with Rock Cress, Aubrietia, London 
Pride, Mossy Saxifrage and Violas. 
These will give early effects. Other 
easily grown rock plants are Arenaria 
balearica (which creeps right over the 
stones and bears star-like flowers), 
Ramondia (best for shade in a fissure), 
dwarf Campanulas, Trillium, Oxalis, 
Gentians, Autumn Crocus, Sweet Wood- 
ruff and Sedums. 

Be careful to plant firmly, and water 
if the weather is dry. Weeds must never 
be allowed to grow, as they very soon 
spoil a rockery by robbing the soil of 
nourishment and smothering tiny rock 
plants. Go over the rockery every week 
or so, pulling out every weed, and at the 
same time removing any dead leaves or 
flowers.—The Garden, (English) 
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The Common Day Lilies 


BY B. Y. MORRISON 


Calei 


(In The National Horticultural Magazine) 


MONG the perennial plants that have 
long been in gardens, that have 
been cherished in many lands and 

climates, are the Day Lilies, particularly 
the sweet-scented Lemon Lily and the 
scentless tawny Day Lily. If one were 
able to trace their progress around the 
gHbe with any degree of certainty, the 
one from its home in Europe and Asia 
and the other from the Orient, he would 
probably be able to write a tale of ad- 
venture as intriguing as any known. And 
could he discover a chronicle of the 
journeyings in which garden lovers have 
carried them from old homes to new, 
he might chart the making of many a 
pioneer garden, reaching farther and 
farther into the West. But whatever the 
route, whatever the vicissitudes of their 
progress, these plants are now found 
throughout the garden world of the 
North Temperate regions. 


The Lemon Lily itself needs no cham- 
pion for its charms. No one could fail 
to see the beauty of its clumps of grass- 
like foliage overtopped by the slender 
stalks bearing many lily-like flowers of 
clearest lemon yellow, that open suc- 
cessively, filling the garden with a deli- 
cate and sweet perfume. If anything 
need be said for this plant, it should be 
a reminder of its value lest it be un- 
cherished through its very familiarity. 


The tawny Day Lily, on the other 
hand, does not hold so sure a place in 
garden affections. This very fact is 
made clear by the frequency with which 
vit is found by the roadsides and in waste 
meadow lands, for, as it is always spread 
by division and never by seed, the hand 
of man casting it out of gardens has 
accomplished this distribution. In such 
places, open to the midsummer sun, its 
gorgeous tawny flowers make a brave 
sight in the midsummer pageant. In the 
garden, however, its tendency to spread 
about and usurp more than its allotted 
space, makes it of less value than other 
plants that keep in bounds. 


It is not a plant without romance. 

The story of the patient work of Dr. 
A. B. Stout, which tells of the years of 
untiring endeavor devoted to the study 
of its sterility and the final success that 
resulted in seeds upon this long fruitless 
plant, is a story well worth reading. 
The promise that it holds for the secur- 
ing of new hybrid forms of Hemero- 
callis is also of great interest to the 
gardener, for it means that the range of 
colors and patterns to be had in these 
plants will be greatly augmented. 


It is interesting to know that there is 
a revival of interest in these plants and 
that America is making a large part in 
the current contribution. The various 
hybrids that have come into the trade in 
the past have largely been of European 
origin, some from Lemoine, some from 
Sprenger, and more recently from Perry. 


There are a few plants which are no 
longer novelties that should be more 
commonly grown and so deserve a word 
or two. Of these Gold Dust and Orange- 
man are a rather similar pair which 
come into flower with the Lemon Lily. 
They grow more compactly and have a 
more dwarf habit with flowers of deeper 
yellow, stained with reddish brown on 


the backs of the petals, a eo 
probably inherited from " bes 
Day Lily, itself a charming 
riety. They do not have very 
grance but the masses of the warm 
low flowers in the early Spring 

a welcome addition to the early 
nial border. They are very charm; 
combined with lavender Pallida ‘1 
with the white forms of the e 
Columbine, with white and ¢ 
Peonies, in fact with any of the spri 
flowers save those of a pink or 
color. The old variety Apricot, which ; 
still given in some lists as a novelty has 
very smooth and clear-colored flowe 
which appear as intermediate > 
the Lemon Lily and Middendorf’s Da 
Lily, a bright orange colored y 
species. Of the other spring-bloomer 
I should particularly recommend 
ereign with lemon-colored flowers of fing 
form and substance, Ajax with ] 
and slightly later flowers of deep yellow 
and Queen of May a little later still anj 
equally large and fine flowered. 

These spring-flowering sorts are no 
so valuable to the gardener, howeye 
as the summer-flowering sorts that add 
to the perennials that bloom in July an 
August. Thunberg’s Day Lily resemble 
the Lemon Lily in a general way but js 
more slender, taller and a paler, rather 
more greenish yellow. The varieties 
Luteola, Luteola major and Florham ar 
strong growing sorts with a habit some 
what like that of the tawny Day Lil 
and flowers of various tints of yelloy 
and orange. The orange Day Lil 
(Hemerocallis aurantiaca and its variety 
major), are plants of lesser growth with 
flowers of apricot which resemble in 
pattern those of the tawny Day Lily, 
There are various hybrids of Hemer. 
callis citrina in the trade which ar 
valuable for the lateness of their flower. 
ing, their very pale yellow flowers often 
continuing in bloom well into September. 
They have a very distinct and charming 
scent, derived from their parent, itself 
a very lovely Day Lily said to be rather 
tender in the North. 

All these plants like a rich, moist but 
well drained garden soil. They should 
be allowed to form strong clumps in th 
garden borders so that they may send » 
their sheaves of bloom before any judg- 
ment is passed on their decorative effec. 
They need division only when the clumps 
begin to show signs of stopping flowering 
or when more plants are desired. Divik 
in the Spring or in early Autumn # 
that the plants may be thoroughiy & 
tablished before Winter sets in. This 
particularly necessary, for those tha 
make an autumn growth of leaves shouli 
be hardened before severe freezing. Fa 
all such, a loose mulch of some sort that 
will not hold water is a great benefit ani 
a practice absolutely necessary in North 
ern gardens. 
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Reading matter is the leadilg 
feature of THE FLOWER GROWER. Pit 
tures have their place but are made 
quite secondary to the facts and & 
formation presented. This issue cot 
tains a well-balanced collection of red 
literature. 
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“Our Magazine” 


few extracts from thousands of 
rg received, prove the unique rela- 
ieiter between The Flower Grower, its 
Pons, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 

aw ur magazine is the very best I have 

ner ea gives more valuable information in 
‘se "that is perfectly clear to the ordinary 

n, than some other magazines that I am 
ied i as much for.” 
paying _ (Chicopee Falls, Mass.) 

‘“ FLowER GROWER is my standard dictionary 

Ti information that I need. 
for (Winchester, Mass.) 

“ the horticultural papers I have ever 

qe FLoweR GROWER is easily the most 

tisfactory for the amateur gardener, as it is 
« written in language which anyone can 
Sand. and I have gleaned some valuable 
: ion from it. 
< yrueal find it of great service when the 
n arrives for buying seeds or floral stock, or 
oe Fall for bulbs. I wish you every success.” 
m (Kitchener, Ont.) 

“{ take three other flower magazines and read 
uch on flower culture, but I like THE FLOWER 
GR0WER pest of all, for I get more practical help 
from it than any other source. Hence, I expect 
to stop taking other magazines, for I think this 
one is sufficient for all practical purposes.” 

(Yakima, Wash.) 

“] have taken THE FLOWER Grower for several 

and feel that we cannot do without it. 

“My wife and myself look forward for each 
jssue with much pleasure, and the one who gets 
it first usually holds it the whole evening. We 
surely enjoy it thoroughly from cover to cover.” 

(San Jose, Calif.) 


“T enjoy reading THE FLOWER GROWER very 
much, and find something new and interesting in 
every number.”’ (Tampa, Fla.) 

“T believe I appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER 
more and more. It surely is getting better and 
better.” (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 


“I highly appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER and 
especially the editorials. They always seem to me 
to hit the mark.” (Kirkersville, Ohio) 

“We have, from time to time, subscribed for 
several different floral magazines, but after two 

of THE FLOWER GROWER we have decided 
that it is the best all-around, practical publica- 
tion we have had. We are eager for its appear- 
ance each month.” (Chicago, Ill.) 


“T feel that THE FLOWER GROWER is the best 
magazine published on flowers, and there is noth- 
ing that gives me more information on just the 
many things I need in planning a garden.” 

(Northumberland, Pa.) 


“I am a booster of THE FLOWER GROWER and a 
secret admirer of the Editor, whose editorial and 
personal remarks reveal to me a_ well-balanced 
philosophy of life, both wholesome and invigor- 
ating.” (Norwich, N.Y.) 

“Your magazine gives me the greatest pleasure 
and, I am sure, profit, too. I take a number of 
garden magazines but think yours the most prac- 
tical.” (Searboro, Ont.) 


“T have received my fifth copy of THE FLOWER 
Grower and I find it very helpful. I like the 
homey way your subscribers all get together to 
help each other.” (Harrisburg, Il.) 


“Your magazine has no equal, as compared 
with any magazine printed. I have five coming 
to my home every month, some of them with high- 
sounding titles, and some that contain very little 
that is interesting, and never very helpful. I 
would hardly trade the cover of THE FLOWER 
Grower for the whole bunch. 

“I enjoy reading your editorial comments on 
various subjects. Keep hammering away—I look 
for your notes with great pleasure each month. 
I shall always do what I can for your splendid 
magazine when opportunity presents itself, and I 
wish you a long life and continued useful service.” 

(McKeesport, Pa.) 


“I love THE FLOWER GROWER very much and 
long for it every month. It speaks to me of 
flowers in plain language and it is not dry with 
a lot of useless reading, but very interesting. I 
read it from cover to cover, ads and all, and find 
great pleasure in it.” (Roslindale, Mass.) 


“This is my first year with THE FLOWER 
Grower. A friend sent me your magazine last 
year and now the Mrs. and I await its arrival 
every month. It is a paper that such a rank 
amateur as I am can understand.” 

(New Rochelle, N.Y.) 

“I have enjoyed the magazine very much and 
do not wish to be without it, and I have reason 
to appreciate the valuable service rendered by 

e Questions and Answers Department. Con- 
gratulations for your splendid magazine.” 

(Beloit, Wis.) 

“I enjoy THe FLOwEeR GROWER very much and 
always count the days from one number to the 
hext one.” (Lynchburg, Va.) 
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The Fireweed 


(Chamaenerion Angustifolium) 
BY MARIE POMEROY GROVE, (Colo.) 


COMPENSATION 


In the Colorado Rockies 

Where there grows the Spruce and Pine, 
When the summer skies are glowing 
You may see a sight sublime. 


Blooming on the hillside slopes 
Fields of heliotrope and green, 
Where the forest fires raged, 
Now behold this sight serene. 


Nature’s way of covering blight 

Of a forest once so fair, 

Leaving charred and blackened stumps, 
Hidden now by blooms most rare. 


HIS __highly-colored _ flowering 
plant may be found from Green- 
land to Arizona, and from Alaska 

to North Carolina, growing from alti- 
tudes of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, but it is 
most striking when it grows in the 
mountains, as it is much larger and 
more highly-colored there than at 


In the 
Rockies, this flower vies with the In- 
dian Pink in its beauty and in the 
profusion of its growth, often cover- 
ing large areas with its showy color. 
The Fireweed belongs to the Eve- 


lower altitudes. Colorado 


ning Primrose family. It was called 
Fireweed because it is especially abun- 
dant where land has been burned over, 
seeming to almost spring up over 
night like fairy magic, to cover the 
hideous and unsightly waste of 
scarred trees and stumps. Another 
name given the plant is The Great 
Willow Herb, from its willow-like 
leaves and from the silky down on its 
seeds. When the plant goes to seed 
it presents a very strange appearance 
with the shaggy effect it gives. 

The flowers which grow in a cluster 
on a stalk from two to six feet high, 
vary in tint from pink to a deep rose- 





Fireweed with its background of burned-over timber 
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Fireweed near Moffat Road, near Corona, Colo. 
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purple or helitrope. The plant is a 
perennial and the stalk is often woody 
at the base. The flower corolla con- 
tains four petals and the calyx is four- 
cleft. There are eight stamens and 
the stigma is also four-cleft. The 
capsules produced by the fruit are 
long, four-sided with numerous seeds, 
tipped with tufts of hair. The deep- 
green, satiny leaves are lanceolate and 
grow alternately on the flower stalk. 
They are also tinted with red. 

It does seem like a special provision 
of Nature to thus cover the blackened 
and charred waste places with a 
growth of such bright and beautiful 
flowers. 

In England the Fireweed is culti- 
vated in gardens as a decorative plant, 
and the leaves are also used there as 
an adulterant for tea. The foliage has 
often been boiled for a vegetable dish, 
and the young shoots or suckers used 
as a substitute for asparagus. In 
Kamchatka vinegar is made by fer- 
menting the shoots and pith. The 
down on the seeds resembles cotton 
but it does not have much tenacity. 






































































A Concrete Bird House 


Yi aang Bird House illustrated is made 
by covering a 4-inch flower pot 
with paper, then building over it with 
concrete, as at C. The pot is placed on 
a flat piece of board, covered with 
paper, and reinforced with strong 
wire, D. The hole is made after the 
cement is in place, and when dry, the 
wire is bent to form the roof, A, B. 
This is thatched with long grass or 
straw, and the cement covered with 
stones as shown, set in before it is 
dry. 
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One part cement to two parts sand, 
is used in mixing the concrete. When 
finished, the Bird House can be hung 
in the garden, and is suitable for 
Wrens. 

THOMAS SHEWARD 





The Final Potting 
of Chrysanthemums 


When putting Chrysanthemums in 
their final pots, bring the new compost 
above the old ball around the sides, so 
as to make it saucer shape; this allows 
for the old ball of soil to receive most of 
the water instead of the new soil. In 
two or three weeks level it down over the 
ball. This prevents the new soil getting 
sour before the roots get into it.—C. L., 
in The Garden, (English) 
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Over and Over Again 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


after he had returned from his 

African tour, I heard Mr. Roose- 
velt address a great group of influen- 
tial publishers, authors, editors, and 
artists, on the common moralities of 
life. He said that all he had to say 
was based on the last two Command- 
ments in the Decalogue, and he added, 
“Lest you may not remember which I 
will now repeat them,” which he did 
amid great interest and amusement. 

I am no Roosevelt, and I do not have 
the authority of the Decalogue back of 
me, but I am going to sing again the 
song of fall Rose-planting which in 
these pages has been previously sung. 
If any reader is unwilling to have me 
restate what I believe to be the thor- 
oughly-developed truth, this is a good 
time to quit reading this particular 
Rose story. 

All through the 1927 rose-growing 
season there have been coming to me 
as Editor of the American Rose An- 
nual comments and experiences relat- 
ing to the fall-planting of Roses, 
which, for several years, the American 
Rose Society has urged. Also there 
have been kicks, the latter without ex- 
ception from tradesmen who do not 
like to change a settled practice, de- 
spite their dissatisfaction with it, and 
also seemingly do not like to think in 
new channels. I am quite sure the 
tradesmen will need to be jolted by 
their customers, and there is no more 
effective way of jolting a tradesman 
than that in the possession of the man 
who buys and pays. 


The comments of planters who 
either definitely planted Roses sensibly 
in the Fall or who have bought them 
and carried them over for early spring 
planting have been uniformly favor- 
able. As I wrote in last month’s Rose 
notes, one forward-looking Rose- 
grower has to his own advantage as 
well as that of his customers stopped 
selling Roses save in the Fall. 

Let us inquire into the advantages 
of fall-planting. Continued observa- 
tion shows that Rose roots are dor- 
mant a comparatively short time, 
growing on into the Winter until ac- 
tual freezing stops soil activities; and 
beginning in Spring long before the 
ground is workable. The fact that the 
root-hairs, by which we are told soil 
fertility is translated into plant pros- 
perity through the magical chemical 
action which God has set up in order 
to produce the queen of flowers, are 
easily sheared off in handling Rose 
roots, indicates the propriety of mov- 
ing these Roses when this activity is 
at the lowest ebb, and before it re- 
sumes its next spring push. Roses 


[ J atte a momentous occasion, and 


which have been rendered dormant 
frost stripping the leaves are in the 
best possible condition to Move, and 


‘when planted in the new location are 


quite likely to establish themselyeg 
root-hair action, before the final 
freeze-up, deep in the ground. [If the 
do not do this they are at least ip the 
most favorable position to start grow. 
ing when in Spring, Nature begins her 
forward push. 

Then too, no one, however he may 
look at the question of fall-planting 
versus spring-planting, will deny that 
the proper place for the roots of g 
Rose is in the ground. If Roses are 
bought from tradesmen who will care. 
fully dig them and prevent drying out, 
and if the buyer promptly and as care. 
fully plants them as he ought to plant 
them, they have been the least possible 
time out of the soil in which they be 
long, and all of their growth activities 
have been exerted toward being e. 
tablished for the next season’s hopeful 
effort. 


[t SHOULD be noted that all Roses 
are now dug in the Fall, wherever 
they may be grown in America for 
commercial handling. Whether grown 
in Texas or Florida or California or 
Mississippi, in the Middle Atlantic 
States, in New England, or in Ohio or 
Illinois, in all of which states Rose 
growing for commerce is vigorously 
practiced, they are dug or plowed out 
in the Fall and more or less carefully 
transported to some form of over-wit- 
ter storage in the hands of the nurs 
eryman or his wholesale customers. A 
rather pointed inquiry into methods, 
conducted so as to print the results 
in the 1926 American Rose Annual, 
showed that in all too many cases, 
Roses were not treated as living tis- 
sue, but as if they were able to endure 
exposure to drying winds and scorch- 
ing sun before they were put into the 
cellars or sheds where they were pre 
sumed to be kept available over Win- 
ter, 
permit access at any time because no 
frost had locked the ground in which 
presumably, but not always actually, 
they had been “heeled in.” It is my 
firm belief that a very notable per 
centage of the vitality of the Rose 
which have done so splendidly in the 
nurseryman’s field during the Sum 
mer is lost in this process of digging 
and storing. This loss is to a consié 
erable extent inevitable, for it would 
be out of the question, I think, # 
commercially dig and pack Roses i 
the field with only momentary & 
posure of the roots. 

But what happens over Winter? I 
have been in many storage places more 


under conditions which would | 
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asian fo2i 
. well-arranged. As I have be- 
said, in none of them does the 
fore vq actually freeze and thus seal 

un ° 
m t the plants the protecting earth 
which stops the drying out of the roots 

giso checks the evaporation from 
ihe stems which proceeds twenty-four 
jours a day and 365 days a year con- 
tinually (except for the extra day in 

Year) wherever the Rose may 

put which is obviously decreased 
in vigor and extent as temperature is 
jowered. 

in many of these cellars the Roses 
were ranged in rows or in bins, the 
roots being loosely covered with 
dightly damp soil, the idea being to 
have it so that a Rose of any variety 
might be pulled out of its group at 

time without seriously disturbing 
its neighbors. Sometimes the soil gets 
dry and the air gets rather 
yam, and all of this time the Rose 
ts are endeavoring to fulfill their 
destination by developing the root 
hairs which are necessary for the next 
gason’s growth. 

Experiences of the last several 
years, particularly checked by a very 
successful importation of Roses from 
Australia, indicate to me that Rose 
dormancy may be quickly induced and 
quickly terminated, and that to a cer- 
tain extent the Rose plant is deceived 
into thinking it has been through the 
Winter whenever conditions even ap- 
proximately favorable to growth, pre- 
gnt themselves. That is, there is 
every reason to believe that in what- 
ever kind of storage the Rose is kept 
above freezing, there is always the 
urge to grow, and in very many cases 
the growth begins. 

Then when the Roses are taken out 
to ship, the root-hairs that have been 
beginning their effort are injured or 
sheared off, and the result is a further 
depletion of Rose vigor. The longer 
they are stored the greater this de- 
pletion. I have found, for example, 
that Roses from a certain definite 
storage planted on the first of April 
all made a start, while those planted 
from the same definite storage on the 
26th of April mostly perished. 


Now if the purchaser puts the Roses 
where they belong in the Fall, all the 
root action that occurs is favorable to 
his primary purpose of having the 
Roses bloom the next Spring. 





THERE are some conditions under 
“which it is unsafe to plant Roses 
in the Fall in their final location. 
These are where the ground has not 
been properly prepared, or where 
frosts come early and freezing is very 
severe. Some locations in Maine, for 
example, have reported lack of suc- 
cess from fall-planting. For such lo- 
tations and for conditions in which 
€ ground has not been made ready, 
I advocate, just the same, the buying 
of Roses in the Fall, and their careful 
burial in the garden of the purchaser, 
teady for use at the very first possible 
in the Spring the 
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ing itself soggy and lumpy to an in- 
jurious extent. 


This means that when the Roses 
are received, a trench would be dug 
probably eighteen inches deep, or even 
more, in a well-drained location where 
no water could possibly settle in it, and 
the bundles of Roses would be laid di- 
agonally in this trench, altogether un- 
pruned or only partly pruned, in such 
fashion that six inches of soil could 
cover the topmost twigs when the 
burial was completed. For further 
protection against water getting into 
these trenches over their due propor- 
tion, a little mounding over the trench 
will be worth while, and surely there 
should be planted with each bundle of 
Roses a simple stake, numbered or 
labeled so that the prospective Rose- 
gardener knows where and what his 
treasures are. A rough winter-pro- 
tection to prevent exceedingly deep 
freezing can be given by thinly spread 
corn fodder or evergreen boughs or 
any other material of the sort. 


I have many times seen the exhuma- 
tion of these over-winter buried Roses. 
If the work has been properly done 
they always come up plump, green, 
fine, and fresh, in even better shape 
than when they went into the ground, 
because there has been a slow absorp- 
tion of moisture into the stems 
through the ground. (It is, indeed, 
possible sometimes to restore withered 
Rose twigs on a plant received too 
dry, by burying it all over in damp 
soil for a few days.) 

There is another advantage in the 
fall-handling of the Rose problem. It 
forces early study of the situation and 
early preparation of the ground. The 
Roses may go where annuals have 
bloomed out, or wherever else in the 
garden previous thought has deter- 
mined. This previous thought is itself 
a definite advantage, because the gar- 
dener who lives only in the present is 
missing two-thirds of the garden joy 
to which he has a right. 


I HAVE before in these pages called 
attention to the simplicity of sane 
Rose-planting. The ground need not 
be dug many feet deep in the English 
fashion. Eighteen inches of careful 
“preparation above any drainage that 
is required is plenty. When the Roses 
are planted they surely should not be 
planted deeper than they were in the 
nursery, for after all Nature’s meth- 
ods are the best methods, and the fool 
idea that double-duty roots could be 
developed by deep planting has been 
definitely exploded. Plant no deeper 
than the Roses were in the nursery, 
and this position is clearly shown on 
any average proper plant that anyone 
may get. 

Then I want to put a word in here 
about planting the Rose-garden to the 
end that wide spacing be avoided. The 
average Rose plant is not a beautiful 
thing. It depends for its attraction on 
the flowers it produces. Neither is 


bare ground between the plants beau- 
tiful, and the fact that Roses are 
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known to do better in cool ground in- 
dicates that it is preferable to plant 
them so that their own foliage will 
shade the ground. Hybrid Teas may 
go as close as fifteen inches if they 
are not too strong in growth, the 
whole idea being to know what one is 
doing so that as the Roses develop 
they will close up and shade the 
ground entirely. 

Someone who may want to plant 
Roses in the Fall will discover reluc- 
tance among some of the tradesmen. 
It is the job of the American Rose So- 
ciety to remove this reluctance, and we 
are working on the job. I do not, of 
course, refer to the hot-house grown 
own-root material, which cannot be 
planted in the Fall, and which, indeed, 
does not even exist in the Fall, for the 
most part. I have ceased to have 
much interest in these poor little 
match-sticks which are put out in the 
cold world from a warm greenhouse 
too early in their lives, and I don’t 
think the growers of them have very 
much interest in them after they get 
away from the greenhouse. My feel- 
ing in this is colored by the fact that 
I have during the season of 1927 re- 
peatedly passed the grounds of one of 
the largest producers of own-root 
Roses, whose catalogues have sedu- 
lously inculcated the idea that dormant 
outdoor-grown Roses budded on vigor- 
ous root-stocks were sure to revert 
and do wrong, and that the only suc- 
cess possible was with their little slips. 
It is simply telling the bald and un- 
pleasant truth to say that not a single 
Rose was in evidence around the 
grounds of this nationally-known firm 
save a half-dozen Hardy Climbers 
which seemed to have been accidentally 
planted. No trials are conducted out- 
doors, no Rose beds are in evidence. 
As a matter of fact, not one of the 
growers of own-root Roses within my 
knowledge conducts tests to tell how 
his Roses will bloom, as do all the dor- 
mant plant people. In fact, the latter 
cannot avoid it, because if his plants 
have been well handled they are superb 
to see, with an abundance of blooms 
and with full growth on the “maid- 
ens,” as they are called, which are do- 
ing their first furnishing of Rose joy 
right in the nursery fields in the Au- 
tumn of 1927 from buds that were set 
in the Summer of 1926. If it is true 
that by their works we must know 


them, then there are no works in or 


around the production places of these 
own-root people to be used for that 
purpose. 

1928 ought to see a very large in- 
crease in Rose-planting. A rich re- 
ward is had by the gardener who in 
late October or early November—or, 
if he must delay it, in late March up 
to the first of April in the Middle 
States—plants to the limit of his 
pocketbook and space of the better and 
modern varieties of Hybrid Tea Roses. 
He doesn’t have to wait long, for the 
first days of June will see him enjoy- 
ing abundant and lovely bloom. 
ing abundant and lovely bloom, pro- 
duced in great profusion. 
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Roses Used for Many 
Purposes in China 


In China Roses are used for purposes 
other than the production of perfume 
essence. They. have an extensive applica- 
tion in the scenting of tea leaves, the 
flowers being sometimes added to the 
boiling water when preparing tea as a 
drink, while tea vendors often mix par- 
ticles of Rose petals with green tea 
leaves. When fine tea leaves are pre- 
pared for guests, one or two dried flow- 
ers are put into each cup. Roses are, 
therefore, very popular. 


There are, however, many other uses 
for the flower. In making candy and 
sweetmeats, confectioners and bakers 
usually add a mixture of Roses pounded 
into a pulpy mass. The flowers are also 
used in making homemade wines. Roses 
are put into kaoling wine, sugar candy 
is added, and the wine kept in glass 
bottles, and after several months has a 
distinctive Rose flavor. This wine is 
very popular with Chinese ladies. Roses 
are also used by confectioners to scent 
melon seeds. 


The flowers are produced in various 
parts of the country, but those grown in 
Soochow, province of Kiangsu, are said 
to be the best. Every year, great quan- 
tities are collected and sold. The culti- 
vators supply their products wholesale 
to candy and cakemakers and tea ven- 
dors and retail in Soochow and its vicin- 
ity. They also carry on trade as far 
away as Fukien province. 


There are two simple methods of dry- 
ing the Roses; one is the application of 
gentle heat. When they are dry, they 
are stored in receptacles which have lime 
underneath for the absorbtion of mois- 
ture. The other method is by sunlight, 
in which case when half dry the flowers 
are also put with the lime. Roses dried 
by sunlight and lime have a more bril- 
liant color. None of the fragrance is 
lost in drying and storing.— (Perf. & Ess. 
Oil Rec.) 





Mulching and Feeding Roses 


Mulching Rose-beds with decayed ma- 
nure during the early Summer is highly 
beneficial to the plants and brings its re- 
ward in the increased quantity of bloom 
produced, the greater vigour of the 
plants, and their greater resistance to 
attacks of insect and fungoid pests and 
diseases. In the case of newly-planted 
beds it is practically essential; while in 
very hot Summers it frequently prevents 
the Roses from collapsing and reduces 
the necessity for artificial watering to a 
minimum. 


Good rich manure from the piggery or 
cow-sheds is to be preferred, except on 
the very heaviest soils, where well-rotted 
stable manure may be substituted. The 
nourishment is then gradually washed 
down to the roots, which are kept cool 
and moist even in the hottest weather. 
A little fine soil sprinkled over the mulch 
will prevent any unsightly appearance. 
The best stimulant to apply to Roses is 
undoubtedly liquid farmyard manure; 
this should only be applied when the 
ground is reasonably moist, and should 
be diluted until it is no darker in colour 
than weak tea. Should the ground be 
very dry, a good soaking with clear water 
should be given some hours before the 
manure water is applied.—The Garden, 
(English) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophie | 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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in the home are of course al- 

ways lovely whether massed or 
in single sprays. There is consider- 
able difference, however, in artistry, 
between a bunch of flowers, having 
stems of equal length, squeezed tightly 
in a vase or jar and the same kind ar- 
ranged loosely and of uneven height. 
The best rule to follow and which will 
always be artistic is to arrange them 
as they grow,—copy Nature. The 
Japanese understand this fine art per- 
fectly. They never place two branches 
the same height, nor pointing in the 
same direction. Often they group 
three branches in a jar, this basic 
three-line arrangement being symbol- 
ical of Man, Earth and Heaven. The 
lowest branch representing Earth, the 
highest, Heaven, and the intermediate, 
Man. Their artistic style is worth 
adopting, for in many localities in the 
Winter, flowers are scarce and a lux- 
ury. This Japanese method of creat- 
ing a striking ensemble with but few 
lines is again shown in the calendars 
our Editor gave as premiums last 
year, and which probably most of you 
saw. In both of the designs you ob- 
served the effects and ideas were ac- 
complished in the simplest most effec- 
tive manner, with little details. This 
is also observed in Rodin’s The 
Thinker. There the sculptor achieved 
his effect with the fewest possible 
strokes but they were bold and daring 
so that the imagination immediately 
grasps the thought that motivated the 
worker. 


Cis FLOWERS as a decoration 


The chameleon, insects, and other 
creatures that take on the colors of 
plants or foliage at times and then 
change again, have provided many in- 
teresting scientific theories, the most 
popular one being that this imitative 
ability is for their protection in the 
struggle for existence. This argu- 
ment falls down when one considers 
for example, the lion with his. coat 
the color of the rocks, sands and dead 
trees where he roams. Surely the king 
of beasts needs no such camouflage. 
And some of the smallest creatures of 
tropical marine life, at the mercy of 
myriads of enemies, have the most 
brilliant colorings. Also the radiant 
tropical birds, rivalling the most gor- 
geous flower, certainly their bright 
feathers advertise rather than protect 
them. It has been suggested by some 
who have gone deeply into the subject 
that this imitative faculty is possibly 
an intermediate link between vegeta- 
tion or plant life and the next higher 
stage in evolution when it merges into 
animal life. In other words that such 
instances may be “relics of the Past.” 


Writing on The Problems of the 
Tide, H. A. Marmer, Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey, Dept. of ¢ 
Scientific Monthly, March, 1999" 
that the historian, Pliny, as fay wey 
as 77 A. D. definitely ascribed the tid 
to the action of the sun and moon . 
quotes him as follows: ” 
“, . .we may certainly conjec 

the moon is not unjustly regandel ai 
star of our life. This it is that 
plenishes the earth; when she approaches 
it, she fills all bodies; while she 

she empties them. From this cause it 
is that shellfish grow with her Increase 
and that those animals which are with. 
out blood more particularly experieng 
her influence; also, that the blood of man 
is increased or diminished in proportion 
to the quantity of her light; also that 
the leaves and vegetables generally 
ead feel her influence, her power pene. 
trating all things.” 

The subject of the moon’s infiuenc 
on vegetation and also human life jg 
always a favorite one for discusgi, 
and argument. In a forthcoming ari. 
cle by the writer about The Moon ay 
its Influence, in THE FLOWER Gro 
further conclusions will be dealt with, 


Many readers of this magazine eyj. 
dently are interested in Water-lilies 
and the Lotus. The Lotus was firs 
used by the ancients—a specie of ou 
Water-lily—as their sacred emblem, 
and later the flower was renamed the 
Lily as appears in most of our myths, 
The Lotus is said to have held one of 
the highest places in art thirty ce. 
turies B. C., and considered an emblem 
of the Cosmos, and the God in ma, 
symbolic of the human being who co- 
tains the spiritual prototype of whit 
it will one day become in its progres 
towards perfection. It is claimed that 
the Lotus seed contains, even befor 
germination completely forms leaves 
tiny shapes of the beautiful flowers it 
will one day become. In a recent issue 
of Asia magazine , a woman travelling 
through Tibet, “the forbidden land’ 
tells of often seeing along the mou 
tain passes, piles of smooth stone 
bearing the inscription “Om! Maa 
pad-me Hum!”, meaning, “Hail! Te 
Jewel in the Lotus.” She describes 
the tiny drop of water always lyim 
in the heart of this flower called tk 
“Jewel,” thus: “. . .cradled in eat 
low green leaf-bowl, a single fiil 
moonstone. .... —the Jewel that neve 
leaves the breast of the Lotus thou 
all the waters of the world woo it bat 
to their heart.” 

The Lily signifies “Purity,” and! 
dream of it is thought to mean “Pi 
fication through Sorrow,” or “Retilj 
of Happiness.” 

Gabriel, the Archangel, is pictut 
holding a Lily in his hand when 
appeared to the Virgin Mary. A 
with a Lotus in his hand also appeal 
to the mother of Buddha before? 
birth. Osiris and Horus of the Eg 
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: sociated with the Lotus 
~~ whe Sarth of Aphrodite, Venus 
es from the ocean with a Lotus 
spiily inher hand. ted 

The Lily-of-the-Valley is associate 

+h many poetical stories. Its fra- 
“ nee is not unlike Orange blossoms. 
“our Lady’s tears” is one name given 
for it and there are numerous others. 
it is said to be unlucky to plant a bed 

f these Lilies, as someone in the fam- 
; will die within the year; however, 
jgubtless many have proven this su- 

rstition Without foundation. 

Medicinally, the root of the Lily- 
of-the-Valley has been used for a pur- 
gative. It was also once considered 
effective for worms and even epilepsy. 
Some of its allied plants were used 
in Russia as a remedy for gout and 
rheumatism. Mercury rules this va- 
riety of Lily, and to dream of it is 
thought to mean good luck. 

The famed Lily-of-France is the 
Fleur de’lis or Iris. From the White 
Flag Lily comes the esteemed orris 
root used for many purposes, one be- 
ing for teething babies to bite upon. 
The root of the Blue Flag Lily is used 
gs an emetic and cathartic, while the 
Sweet Flag Lily or Calamus is said 
to excite a sense of warmth in the 
stomach, promoting the appetite and 
aiding digestion. 

An ointment made from the Water- 
lily is claimed to stimulate the scalp 
when the hair is falling and also to be 
good for the blood when taken inter- 
nally. Pliny, the historian said it was 
a good antidote against love-philtres. 

Asparagus seems out of place ranked 
along with the chaste and beautiful 
Lilies, but it belongs to the same fam- 
ily, and the vegetable, or plant’s fond- 
ness and affinity for salt has suggested 


- the thought that it must have come 


out of the sea in the myth of Aphro- 
dite, and that Venus may have held a 
spray of Asparagus in her hand to- 
gether with the Lotus or Lily. This 
vegetable is one of the most popular 
and delicate, also one of the healthiest. 
It is frequently claimed to be good for 
the kidneys although this is refuted 
and that the only actual medicinal 
virtue it possesses is contained in the 
valuable salts and other principles 
common to other vegetables. 





Transplanting Seedlings 
in Dry Weather 


The following is a method I adopted 
when compelled to transplant some seed- 
lings whose roots could no longer find 
accommodation in the seed boxes, at a 
time when the ground was dry and 
cracked and the sun was hot. First of 
all I poured a bucketful of water on the 
patch of ground selected. It disappeared 
immediately, but enabled me to work the 
soil. Then I poured on another bucket- 
ful of water and very gently but firmly 
Planted the seedlings. These I covered 
with finely-cut coconut fibre refuse, 
gently shaken over. Seedlings trans- 
Planted without this covering died, the 
covered ones survived.—I. C., in The 
Garden, (English) 
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TRANSPLANTING WILDLINGS 


How many readers have tried and 
failed in transplanting Wildlings? 

I have tried some certain kinds about 
every season with very poor success, but 
I believe the best time is when the sum- 
mer heat has all but dried the life out 
of them, if you have plenty of water to 
water them artificially. 

Last Summer I carried wild shrubs on 
horseback 15 miles in July. They were 
dug out of hillsides where each stroke of 
the small pick I had, caused a cloud of 
dust to rise above my head. When we 
reached home in the late P. M., I put my 
treasures in a tub of water;—the roots 
I mean;—and left them there until the 
next P. M. Then, after setting, I kept 
them watered well, and I believe I have 
every one of them today, and they are 
lovely. The White Snowberry, Thimble- 
berry, wild Forget-me-not, and Sunflow- 
ers, are among others I do not know the 
name of. 

One shrub I should like to know, has 
about the same foliage as the Snowberry 
except the leaves have a finely notched 
edge and has feathery plumes of blooms 
of a dainty rose-pink color, and there 
were acres and acres of it out there in 
the heart of the mountains. Beautiful 
does not begin to tell it. I am anxious to 
know what it is. It does not mind being 
transferred to my garden as yet, and 
I’m hoping that July will coax out the 
beautiful pink plumes. In the wild state 
the average height seemed to be around 
3% to 4 feet. 


Mrs. JACK Berry, (Idaho) 


GOOD QUALITIES OF THE IRIS 


‘Most perennials are influenced by 
weather conditions, but the Iris comes at 
a time when there is moisture enough to 
open the lovely blossoms and ‘the sun, 
baking the plants later on, only matures 
another year’s bloom. 

Nothing else is so easily grown for the 
care given it and the varied hues and 
habits commend the Iris to all flower 
lovers. 

Seed of the Iris will produce blooming 
plants in two years usually, and are in- 
teresting to watch. Plant seed as soon 
as ripened. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


GROWING MUSA ENSETE 
FROM SEED 


Seed of Musa ensete are best sprouted 
in a humid or close atmosphere with 
gentle bottom heat. Plant the seed one- 
half inch deep in pans or flats, in a soil 


composed of equal parts of sand and leaf. 


mold. When the young plants are six 
inches high they may be planted in pots 
and changed from time to time as they 
need more room. 

Since plants of the Banana family are 
strictly tropical it is necessary to give 
them conditions as nearly natural as pos- 
sible, namely humid atmosphere and bot- 
tom heat. 

During warm weather the plants may 
be kept out-of-doors, but they should be 
kept in a protected place where their 
tender leaves will not be whipped into 


ribbons by the wind. They are heavy 
feeders and will respond quickly to well- 
rotted manure, mixed in the soil in which 
they are planted, a warm sunny location 
and abundant moisture. 


H. L. PoPENOE, (Calif.) 


COMMENTS ON “OLD SONGS” 


In Mr. W. A. Bridwell’s interesting 
comments on the old ballad he sent in, 
he quotes “They bound me to a milander, 
that I might learn some trade,” and says 
that “milander” can not stand for 
“milliner” because a man is doing the 
singing. The unabridged Webster’s Dic- 
tionary under the word “milliner” gives 
the following: “From Milaner, an inhabi- 
tant of Milan. An importer or vendor 
of miscellaneous fancy articles, espe- 
cially from Milan.” The dictionary then 
quotes Shakespeare as follows: “No 
milliner can so fit his customers with 
gloves.” 

Mr. Bridwell says that the “Fair 
Elinor and the Brown Girl,”’ came to him 
as “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellender.” 
Here, “Elinor” is called “Ellender.” In 
the same way “Milaner” must have be- 
come “Milander,” though why the letter 
d was added in either case I cannot 
guess; but it seems certain that “milan- 
der” must be an old form of “milliner,” 
and that milliners used to be men is 
proved by the quotation from Shake- 
speare So, therefore, it seems that the 
writer of the ballad knew what he was 
about when he had a man bound to learn 
that trade, obsolete though it may be 
now. 

I thank Mr. Bridwell for the interest- 
ing ballad. 

O. D. BongEs 


MORAEA 


This belongs to the Iridaceae family, 
though it is a distinct variety and is 
quite common here in our gardens. They 
are of the sub-genus Dietes, which have 
short rhizomes and stamens with anthers 
like an Iris. It is found in the southern 
part of Africa, while the bulbous vari- 
eties are found in Tropical Africa. The 
flower shows some resemblance to the 
Spanish Iris, insomuch as it has no stand- 
ards. The petals are white with a yellow 
blotch at their base and the style arms 
laying back close to the petals are of a 
bluish white. 

The flower is followed by a long seed 
pod containing numerous seed about the 
size and shape of a radish seed. While 
the sub-genus grow from rhizomes, the 
others grow from corms, but the former 
are the more showy. There are from 
three to four buds on the stem and the 
flower lasts but a day, the other buds 
opening in succession. It is sweetly 
scented and fine for cutting, and when 
gathered with some of the leaves makes 
a most artistic bunch. 

In rich soil, with plenty of moisture, 
it will grow to six feet tall and throws 
up a flower stalk about every two weeks 
throughout the season. Mine has bloomed 
all Summer and into November. 

The color range is wide; from white, 
to red, lilac, and yellow. Glaucopis, the 
one we grow here is white; Pawonia, 
orange red with a blue-black or greenish 
black spot at the base; Revoluta has 
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styles crested and crossed like closed 
tips of wings of some birds, flowers soli- 
tary and long bright yellow; Spathacea 
has but one leaf, strongly-ribbed, with 
perianth yellow, and is found in Cape 
Colony. 

Robinsoniana, sometimes called the 
Wedding Iris grows to the height of six 
feet; perianth pure white, outer seg- 
ments spotted red and yellow at base. 

The most common one we grow here 
is the M. iridioides, with white flowers 
from 3 to 4 inches across. It is nice to 
plant around a pool or in the half-shade 
in the garden. 

Eva KenwortTHy Gray, (Calif.) 


MOVING BLEEDING HEART 


I have always been advised that Au- 
gust was the only time to transplant 
Bleeding Heart. A grand old clump 
grew by our front steps and I was afraid 
we would need to move it when remodel- 
ing in the Spring. So I took just half 
of it in August, leaving the balance in 
the hope that it need not be moved. Then 
one cold day about the 15th of March 
I moved the remainder. The last which 
was moved has grown well this Spring 
and that which was moved in August 
also looks fine. I took plenty of earth 
in both cases and set them rather high 
with the earth mounded pretty well up 
along the stem. 

B. M. Harrison, (Ind.) 


DAY FLOWER A NUISANCE 


I have read articles in THE FLOWER 
GROWER on the Day Flower. With us it 
is a perfect pest. I don’t know which 
keeps me the busiest through the Spring 
and Summer, Day Flower, Chinaberry 
Tree, (from seeds,) or Chick Weed. The 
Day Flower comes up by the thousands, 
chokes out everything it can, and dies 
down to come up again in greater num- 
pers. The alleys are full of it to say 
nothing of the yards, especially in every 
mean corner and crevice that is hard to 
reach. The lawns get so full of Chick 
Weed that we have mats of it and almost 
no grass. It also chokes out my finest 
Chrysanthemum plants. I would never 
encourage anyone to plant Day Flower. 

HELEN M. TuRNER, (Va.) 


GROW PORTULACAS 


Try a package of Portulaca or double 
Rose Moss. Sow it as early as Petunias 
and thin out, or sow in a pan and reset 
in the ground. 

Such beautiful colors, double as Roses, 
open fresh every day. Cloudy days it 
stays open till two or three o’clock, but 
sunny hot days find it closed by one 
o’clock. Put it in the garden among the 
Rose bushes in beds or anywhere the sun 
shines and feast your eyes on the beauty 
of the old Moss which used to adorn 
every negro cabin in the country. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


POINSETTIAS 


At Christmas I bought three pans of 
Poinsettias, each pan having three flow- 
ering plants about a foot high. One pan 
was sent to Aunt Gertrude, another to 
Gertrude L., while I kept the third. Aunt 
Gertrude kept hers on, watering it the 
same as at first until now, when she has 
three stalks over two feet high. I cut 
mine off about four inches from the soil 
in January or early February and contin- 
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ued to water. I have now one stalk 
about six inches long and two others not 
so long, but growing nicely. Gertrude L, 
taking the advice of the florist on her 
street who was greatly exercised for fear 
she would lose the plant, cut hers off 
after the flowers had gone and let it 
dry. She has now commenced watering 
but so far there are no signs of growth. 
As Aunt Gertrude wants the largest 
plant she can get and I want a smaller 
one, the only one of us who is not quite 
satisfied is Gertrude L. My only regret 
is that I did not know that the cuttings 
might have been rooted, but as it is we 
are looking anxiously to see who gets 
the best results. G. C., (Mass.) 


HOW DO APHIDES PROPAGATE? 


Why doesn’t someone write up the life 
history of the black and green aphides? 
Perhaps, if we knew just how the wee in- 
sects lived through our cold Winters, and 
just how they propagated, we could find 
a method of preventing even the appear- 
ance of the pests. Surely someone of the 
many readers can supply this informa- 
tion. R. G. GUERDAN, (Mo.) 


SULPHUR FOR ROSES 


I have found the application of sul- 
phur to the roots of Roses extremely 
beneficial both for the prevention of 
blight and to ward off attacks of insects. 


W. J. CARAMOUCHE, (La.) 


GREENERY FOR GLADS 


The foliage of Tamarix africana is 
very effective when used with Gladioli. 
I have found this variety of Tamarix to 
be rapid growing and very hardy. There 
are four bushes in my shrubbery border, 
but more would be needed if Gladioli 
were grown on a large scale. 

F. B. M., (Ind.) 


GROWING DELPHINIUMS 
FROM SEED 


Plant in the open ground where they 
are to remain for a year or two, but 
guard against slugs and cutworms. If 
the seeds are planted in the Spring, they 
will bloom by Fall. 

When transplanting Delphiniums, it 
is best to do the work in the Fall after 
the plants are dormant, not after the sap 
begins to flow in the Spring. Delphiniums 
are like some people, they do not like to 
be moved,—they like to “settle down” 
and stay there. 

ANNA BECK, (Oregon) 


STREET SWEEPINGS 
FOR THE GARDEN 


I have seen several articles in THB 
FLOWER GROWER from time to time about 
using street sweepings. 

We came to our present home about 
eight years ago and the garden soil was 
at that time sandy and poor and needed 
humus badlv. Seeing the men moving off 
street sweepings, my brother arranged 
to have ten loads dumped in our back 
yard which is about 50’ by 100’. 

We planted Irises, Peonies, Lilies and 
several other hardy perennials. The first 
year the plants barely existed; the second 
year, we did not attempt much, but the 
third year things began to do well. And 
every year we have planted more. 

Now we have lovely flowers, although 
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of course we continue to i 
as much as we can. Our soil eae sail 
superior to that of our neighbors tbe 
However, my experience indicates 
I would never consider puttj that 
sweepings on a growing garden” 
A friend who is starting to bring; 
cultivation a waste spot adjoini 
garden has had a few loads of her 
Sweepings put on. This seems to stro 
be the best way to use them. me ta 


Miss O. M. Smrrz, (Ont,) 









TO CLEAR NASTURTIUMs 


To help Nast na — 
o help Nasturtium loy 
be bothered with aphids, green oyu 
I can offer the following remedy, whi 
cleared a seventy-six foot border fw - 
in two applications: Tm 

% lb. finecut tobacco 

% gal. water, boiling 

% cake Fels Naptha soap 

The tobacco I used is Called “p; 
Brothers,” known all through the bi. 
tuminous coal region for its yn 
bad odor and strength. Putting the 
bacco in an old crock I poured the bole, 
water on it and covered. Next disso = 
the one-half cake of Fels Naptha 
In just enough water to make it 
the consistency of cream. Put into to. 
bacco water and allowed all to eool, I 
use of this with an equal amount of 
water, and spray in early morpj 
When I applied first time my Nastuy. 
tiums were literally black with the 
aphids. As the spray hit the aphids 
they dropped off. Two days later I made 
the second application and now, a week 
later, the plants are clean. 

I tried this solution on the Sweet Pe, 
aphids, and on green aphids that got a 
start on some Rose bushes. The results 
have been the same and for a ches 
remedy—60c for one-half gallon of ¢op. 
centrate—this is the best I haye found 
anywhere. 


R. S. NIGHTINGALE, (Penna,) 





EARLY PLANTING OF DAHLIAS 


Whenever I plant Dahlias according 
to the books on their culture, I get my 
first flower just about frost time. Hoy. 
ever, when I plant them in April, I get 
flowers from June to frost. 

The big growers of these gorgeous 
flowers are located on farms, and Dab- 
lias planted in July on the farm grow 
fast on account of the warm, unre 
strained sunlight, and fresh clear air, 
Now, I live in the city, and plants grow 
very slowly here—at least all of mine 
do. Why should I wait until June or 
July to plant the tubers, and get one or 
two blooms in October, when I can plant 
in April and get flowers all Summer? 

What I am trying to get at is that if 
Dahlias can be given plenty of water dur- 
ing the entire season, why plant so late? 


R. G. GUERDAN, (Mo.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Having a few, perhaps ten, colors of 
perennial Phlox, I allowed the seed t 
form and drop to the ground around the 
plants. Next year dozens of seedlings 
appeared and gave me some beautiful 
colors which bloomed the first year, 
gave large clumps the second year. 

Dry weather kills perennial Phlox 
quicker than anything else, and the bloom 
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fine in hot dry weather. ; 
off the first bloom and it will 
ive a fine second crop of flowers. 
Do not reset plants late in the 
Spring;—September is the right time to 


ve plants. 
4 Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


is not so 


TO PROPAGATE AZALEAS 


eas can be propagated by layering 
ee by cuttings. To layer them, 
take a limb (it need not be very large), 
scrape the bark off a small place on the 
under side, and bend down to the ground, 
placing some soil over the scraped part 
of limb, then put on brick or something 
that will hold it down. Do this in the 
Spring and by Fall it will be well rooted 
and can be cut from the plant and set 
Piattings are taken when the new 
growth is partly ripened, (with us any- 
where from March to July). Can use 
a box with holes in the bottom. Put in 
a layer of florist’s moss several inches 
deep, then several inches of sand on this. 
Set cuttings rather closely together, cover 
with glass, and be sure to keep in part 
shade, and water regularly, in very warm 
weather three times a day. After they 
are well rooted, plant out in beds in a 
mixture of leaf mold and sand, in a 
artly shaded place, or in a lath house, 
until thoroughly established, when they 
can be set in the yard. 

Another way of rooting the cuttings is, 
instead of using a box, dig a small pit 
about 8 or 10 inches deep in a partly 
shaded place putting a wooden frame 
about six inches high around it, then 
put in a mixture of sand and leaf mold, 
plant cuttings, and put sash over them. 
This keeps them more moist than in the 
box and does not require quite so much 
watering. 

In taking the cuttings, which are from 
the new growth at the ends of the stems, 
do not cut off the whole of the new 
growth, but take the cuttings about two 
inches long, which causes the new wood 
to put out more new growth the same 


year. 
C. S. Brown, (Ala.) 


“KING” BEES 


A neighbor was telling me how he 
hived a swarm of Bees, but did not get 
the “King” so they all died. With wide- 
open mouth and eyes as big as saucers, 
he listened very patiently while I ex- 
plained there was no King Bee, only the 
lady Queen Bee that lays the eggs; that 
the large Bees were the drones, and the 
small Bees the ones that gather the 
honey. The last I saw of him he was 
going up the road wagging his head and 
talking to himself. I suppose he was 
wondering: Can that be so, or is she 
daffy? 

It is quite comical what ideas some 
people have about Bees. 


Mrs. McKEs, (Ohio) 


“GREENHOUSE INSECTS” 


Just recently in rummaging through 
some accumulated material, I came across 
a bulletin with the above title, published 
in June, 1924, by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the Michigan Agri- 


_ cultural College, Lansing, Michigan. 


This bulletin is by E. I. McDaniel and 
consists of 75 pages with index. It is 
rather completely illustrated and pre- 
sumably this bulletin may be had by ap- 
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plying to the College as above. Whether 
it is sold or distributed without charge, 
I am unable to state, but those who are 
interested in insect pests in the green- 
house will find the bulletin a very thor- 
ough discussion of the subject, and 
remedies for combating the pests are 
freely given. 
— (EDITOR) 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
PORCH PLANTS 


Lack of space prevents me from hav- 
ing a great number of plants in the 
Winter, but I carry over most all vari- 
eties by starting cuttings in the Begonia 
and other large plant containers, after 
I have transplanted them in the Fall. 

One large Begonia is in a large bucket, 
and has with it six nicely-rooted Be- 
gonias, Wax Plants, etc., that will soon 
make nice plants when they are reset 
in the Spring. 

I also take a large flat container and 
root a number of different plants in it, 
and while they do not make much growth 
during the Winter, I carry them over, 
and have all for my porch the following 


Summer. 
Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


GROW YOUR OWN TURNIP SEED 


Seedsmen often buy and sell inferior 
seed unknowingly. But the farmer- 
flower-grower finds his mistake too late 
to remedy the mistake. 

So often seed plants and bulbs do not 
come true to name and the planters lose 
a year’s valuable time testing them. On 
the grower’s side; I know that it is hard 
to keep everything labeled correctly, but, 
Oh! the disappointment that follows. 

It is an easy matter to save your own 
turnip seed. Select the variety for size, 
shape and quality, and plant along the 
garden fence in the Fall, covering enough 
to protect from freezing; or better still 
take from the cellar or hill in the Spring, 
nice smooth sound Turnips and plant in 
the ground. By the first of June, you 
can harvest a pint of seed from a dozen 
Turnips of good growth, then by the 
middle of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember sow your own seed, which will 
be dependable. Do not leave undesir- 
able small Turnips near your seed stock 
to pollinize the blooms and mix varieties 
you do not care for. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (W. Tenn.) 


COLUTEA ARBORESCENS 


A queer name for a hardy shrub. I 
wonder who named it and why it is also 
called Bladder-senna, but it is a pretty 
shrub and worthy of a place in any 
flower garden. Mine has lived and 
bloomed for years, blooming each year 
for several weeks. The blossoms are 
bright yellow, the shape of the Locust 
bloom, and the foliage is like an Acacia. 
When the blossoms fall it becomes a 
mass of swaying bladders and turns pink 
when ripe. The seed, like peas, are in 
a pod inside the bladders. My specimen 
is the admiration of all my flower 


friends. 
Mrs. H. McKgs, (Ohio) 


GROWING GLADS FROM BULBLETS 


Many of the new varieties of Glads 
are expensive and beyond my reach so I 
sent for bulblets at from 25c to $1.50 
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each. The growers all had the true gar- 
den spirit and closed their eyes when 
they counted them, and sent me from 
two to six. Most of the bulblets are 
making No. 2’s and some'will bloom this 
year. 

I like my Glads planted in groups in 
front of the border with a moderately- 
low-growing ground cover, with a blue or 
lavender bloom, which harmonizes with 
all colors. 

Mrs. L. O. JANECK, (Wash.) 







































POKEWEED HAS FOOD VALUE 


In your June FLOWER GROWER you 
mention Pokeweed as a wild plant of 
medicinal value. Perhaps some of your 
readers do not know that it is also an 
edible vegetable. 

We farm it here the same as any other 
crop, and in the Fall we plant the roots 
in the cellar and crop it all Winter. The 
Pokeweed sells on the Lancaster ( Penna.) 
market to the extent of many thousands 
of dollars every year. 


ELMER S. SNAVELY, (Penna.) 


GLADS IN GROUND ALL WINTER 


While here in Central New York Gladi- 
olus bulbs may be left in the ground and 
survive the frost and winter weather, it 
will take from two to three years to get 
the bulbs back to normal growing con- 
ditions. Usually they do not blossom at 
all the following year and if so, are 
small and insignificant looking blossoms, 
but under usual conditions they will come 
back the following year. 

(Cent. N. Y.) 


AMARYLLIS IN TEXAS 


Some twenty-five years ago my Mother 
obtained one red Amaryllis bulb. She 
planted it out-of-doors, (Hot Springs, 
Arkansas,) and there has been literally 
thousands of bulbs that have reproduced 
from that single bulb. The only time 
bulbs are ever brought into the house is 
in case we desire a very early blooming, 
say January or February. 








Amaryllis bed 


About every three or four years we 
dig our bulbs, separate, and re-plant 
them. It is then that we have whole 
baskets full for our friends. Amaryllis, 
the bulbs of which were the off-shoot 
from the one lone bulb, are scattered all 
over the city and in several other towns 
of the state. 

We consider our Amaryllis the hardi- 
est of all our plants. The beds are kept 
soft and uncaked and are well fertilized. 
The plants are cut after the time of 
blooming. Other than separating the 
clumps every few years, no work is re- 
quired to keep them beautiful. 


Mary DENGLER HuDGINS,. (Ark.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Who has no sunshine in his heart 
May call the Autumn sober ; 

But boys with pulses leaping wild, 
Should love the brown October. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


HOUGH the frosts of October 
have destroyed the Flowers, they 
have opened the burrs, so that the 
Nuts may fall. This then is the time 
not only for boys, but others to enjoy 
the treat of nutting in October. 


While strolling in woods and along 
the country wayside, look in sheltered 
nooks for Wild Aster, Goldenrod and 
other late-blooming Flowers that may 
have escaped the first frosts of the 
season. 


To add color to the autumnal bou- 
quet, add a few sprays of the brilliant- 
crimson sprays of the Virginia 
Creeper, but remember these leaves 
have five leaflets. Beware of the three- 
parted poison ivy leaf, which is also 
attractively colored. 


If by chance you should come in 
contact with this noxious vine, wash 
the affected parts with laundry soap 
and plenty of running water. Pat on 
with a wad of absorbent cotton, a 5 
per cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate. 


Watch closely all potted plants that 
may still be outdoors. Remove them 
to a safe place when a frost threatens. 
Accustom them gradually to the condi- 
tions of their winter environment. 
This is important. 


On frosty nights, cover the late 
bloomers as far as possible with mus- 
lin, papers, or other material at hand. 
A little time and forethought will 
make it possible to enjoy both flowers 
and vegetables for a much longer 
period. 


Clean out and thoroughly air the 
storage or root cellar before filling it 
for the Winter. If the cellar is warm 
and dry from furnace heat, provide 
boxes of soil or sand in which to 
pack the tubers to keep them from 
shriveling. 


On account of the strong odor of 
Cabbage, Turnips, etc., it is better 
not to store them in the house cellar. 
If there is not a regular root cellar, 
store them in a pit; which is a most 
successful and satisfactory way. 


Dig storage pits quite deep, line 
with straw, place Cabbage in*the pit 
with root up, cover with straw and 
soil. Slope the surface so that water 
will run off. If the weather demands, 
more covering may be added. 


Lift the corms of Gladioli, cut off the 


ripened foliage close, and dry off the 
bulbs, storing them in paper bags or 
boxes. Later, when out-door garden 
work is over, the dry soil and old roots 
may be torn off. 


After the frost has killed the tops, 
but before the ground freezes, dig and 
cut off the tops of Cannas and Dahlias. 
When the tubers have been dried off, 
store them in a well ventilated, frost- 
proof place. 


Tigridias and all tender bulbs should 
be lifted from the garden this month. 
Unless they have proven hardy in your 
a take up your Montbretias 
also. 


As the flower germ of the Tuberose 
is very sensitive, take up these bulbs 
before severe frosts. Dry them off in 
the sun, and pack the bulbs in a box 
between layers of cotton waste. Store 
in a dry closet. 


Lift carefully and pot any Tuberose 
plant that has budded but is likely to 
be overtaken by frost. Such a plant, 
if well cared for, will develop its beau- 
tiful, waxy, fragrant flowers indoors. 


October is the month in which to 
plant out-doors, bulbs for spring-flow- 
ering. It is said that bulbs planted at 
this time produce better flowers than 
— that are planted later in the 

all. 


Before they are injured by frost, 
pull up some of the Tomato vines that 
are full of green fruits, and hang them 
in the cellar or attic. Most of the 
green Tomatoes will ripen slowly but 
nicely. 


Pot and place away to make root 
growth, any bulbs that you wish to 
force for indoor’ winter-flowering. 
Keep the potted bulbs in a cool, dark 
place for at least two months, before 
starting to force them. 


It is a good idea to sink potted bulbs 
out-doors in the soil, and to leave them 
there until the ground threatens to 
freeze hard. Then take them up, place 
in a cool, light place and water when 
needed. 


Dig up and pot a nice clump of 
Parsley and place it in your kitchen 
window. You will be sure to enjoy 
looking at its pretty green foliage, and 
you will be supplied during the Winter 
with sprigs for garnishing food. 


As the food supply begins to lessen, 
throw seeds and bits of suet to the 
Birds to encourage them to remain 
around, but unless you intend to keep 
it up, it is better not to begin feeding 
them. 


a % 


Caleium Wat 
October’ ae 


Rake up and save all 
leaves that you can take cauclll fallen 
are useful for mulching plants . 

garden, bulb beds, shrubbery, ete the 
are a very valuable addition to Ps 
compost pile. 





Success with House Plants 


HAVE taken great pride ; 
nti and they hand pe. wl 
given me pleasure but many 
passing on the highway, often Stop and 
ask me, “How do you do it?” 

Well, I find that flowers a 
like little children, they must 
neglected, they must be give 
attention, and the greatest care must 
be given to diet! Now, that last 
sounds funny, but flowers need to be 
fed same as folks, and the kind of 
food makes the difference in flowers! 

The flowers which are grown for 
their beautiful foliage, some of the 
Begonias, the Coleus, and the Ferns 
need a quick-acting food, one that ig 
quickly available. For this I use q 
liquid fertilizer. 


I have ready a large tub filled half. 
full of water, then I take a sack 
large flour sack or a gunny sack, and 
into this I put a quantity of chicken. 
house manure, and submerge the sack 
in the water and leave it there for 
twenty-four hours. The water will be. 
come the color of strong tea. 

Dilute this fertilizer water and put 
around the roots of plants once a week. 
Blooming plants need something else 
besides the liquid manure, so I stir 
into the soil about a tablespoonful of 
bone meal, and as this takes about six 
weeks or more to become available for 
the plants, this should be given early 
in the Spring. 

I had one Geranium produce forty- 
five blooms at one time, the past Sum- 
mer, but it took the right food to do 
this. Ferns respond to a weak solu- 
tion of nitrate of soda, a teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water, put only on the 
dirt; the young fronds are injured by 
coming in direct contact with the ni- 
trate of soda water. The Roosevelt 
Fern is very beautiful and the fronds 
will touch the floor if given the nitrate 
of soda solution about every ten days. 

To keep the worms out of the earth, 
dissolve a tablespoon of lime in a quart 
of water, let settle until next morning, 
pour off the clear liquid and drench 
the earth in pots. Do this once a week 
until pests are destroyed. The lime 
water will sweeten the soil and make 
the food already there more available 
for the plants. 

There are not many plants that can 
survive a constantly wet, sour soil, and 
most people neglect to insure proper 
drainage. I fill my pots one-fourth 
full of lumps of charcoal and pebbles 
or broken bits of stone, then add the 
soil sifted through a_ brickmason’s 
sieve. The tiny feed roots can n0 
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more use lumps of soil than a baby call 
digest hunks of hard bread. 


Mrs. L. T. ROUNTREE, (Ala.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ways soak them in boiling water 

and then scrub with a brush 

q sand to destroy any fungus 

ath that, unless checked, may af- 
fect the new plants. 


Wess using old flower pots al- 


the newly-planted Peony roots 
abet with water during dry spells. 
Though this is necessary until they 
et settled in the new location, the 
Peony does not like a wet, shady place 


to grow. 


Don’t be in too great a hurry in 
taking up the Dahlia bulbs. Protect 
from the first light frosts and be re- 
warded by some splendid blossoms 
later on in the warm mild days. 


Freesias planted after the first of 
October need not be placed in a dark 
room or buried, but may be placed in 
the light and warmth at once, giving 
plenty of fresh air and water. 


The Hybrid Tea Roses are usually 
loaded with their best blooms at this 
season. The quantity is largely de- 
pendent on the cutting of the early 
spring crop of blossoms with generous 
long stems. This provides the neces- 
sary pruning and induces a growth of 
new wood, and, as everybody knows, 
it is on new growth the Roses bloom. 


Are some of your house plants los- 
ing their strength and vigor? Maybe 
they need cleaning. Take out of the 
pot and stand in a bucket of water 
until all the soil is soaked from about 
the roots. Then repot in fresh soil 
and in clean pots of the same size. 
The old stalk should be cut back to 
within a few inches of the ground. 
This remedy is heroic but the results 
are usually good. 


When selecting Hyacinths in certain 
colors for indoor culture King-of-the- 
Blues is a splendid dark blue; Grand 
Maitre is deep sky-blue; Queen-of-the- 
Pinks holds a like honor among the 
bright rosy pinks; L’Innocence is pure 
white; Yellow Hammer, as its name 
indicates, is a soft creamy yellow; 
while Roi des Belges is an extra fine 
dark red. One cannot go far amiss in 
making their selection from these 
named sorts. 


If a clump of Spanish Iris is lifted 
from the garden border and potted at 
this time, then kept in a dark cool 
place until February, and then brought 
to the light and warmth, it is claimed 
that it will be in full bloom in a 
month’s time. A rather interesting 
experiment to try. Even though it 
does not come into bloom quite as early 
as its advocates claim, it is sure to 


prove far earlier than those left out- 
doors. 


The best time to plant Lilacs is in 
the Fall after the leaves begin to drop. 
Have the hole large enough, both as to 
circumference and depth, to accom- 
modate the roots without crowding. 
Pack the soil firmly in place around 
the roots and stem, and keep all ferti- 
lizer on top of the ground. The 
“magic circle,” good for so many 
plants, applies equally well to the 
Lilacs; that is, keep a circle three feet 
in diameter well cultivated around the 
plant at all times. 


Gladiolus bulbs keep nicely tied in 
paper bags and hung on nails in some 
place where there is no danger of 
freezing temperature. Last Winter a 
candy box of specimen bulbs, each 
wrapped in tissue paper, were laid on a 
shelf in an unheated room where they 
kept nicely. When they began to feel 
the growing urge there was a general 
upheaval in their serried ranks that 
was comical to behold. A hint was 
sufficient and they were soon planted 
in a bed of soil. 


October is an excellent time of the 
year to do your planting of shrubbery. 
As soon as the plants arrive unwrap 
them and place in water until the roots 
are thoroughly moistened. Have the 
holes dug large enough to spread out 
the roots. After they are in place fill 
holes about half full, then soak thor- 
oughly, and finish filling with soil. 
Keep well watered until the rainy sea- 
son sets in, and even then if the plants 
are where they do not get sufficient 
moisture. 


When planting Holland bulbs for in- 
door culture, use the best garden soil 
you can get. Mix with sand and well- 
rotted leaf mould; or, lacking this, 
bone meal can be substituted. Fill the 
bottom inch of the pots with coarse 
material like cinders or small stones to 
provide drainage. Set each bulb in its 
own little bed of sand and just deep 
enough so that the tops are barely cov- 
ered with soil. Store the pots in a 
cool, dark room for six weeks, ten are 
better if your patience holds out, so 
that adequate root growth can be made 
before bringing to the light. 


Have you ever tried planting seeds 
of certain perennials outdoors in late 
October or early November? The 
seeds remain dormant through the cold 
weather but will be up early in the 
Spring, and, as a usual thing, will 
make blooming plants the same sea- 
son. In trying this plan of autumn 
seed-planting it is advisable to raise 
the surface of the bed at least five 
inches above the level, so that the 
winter rains may not make the beds 
into miniature lakes and rot the seed. 
Another point in favor of this plan is 
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that the gardener has more spare time 
at this season than in the early Spring. 


By the time October rolls around on 
the calendar the gardener has had time 
to determine the merit, or sad to say 
sometimes the lack of it, of the new 
perennials. By the word new is meant 
not a recent introduction, but plants 
not previously tried in one’s own gar- 
den. This year has brought to my 
notice two flowers not before included 
in the garden, but to be included ever 
after. The first is Veronica with its 
feathery blue blossoms; and the other 
is Artemisia vulgaris with its numer- 
ous tiny white blossoms in panicles 
and clusters that seem never fully to 
open wide but in appearance are quite 
like unto seed pearls. Veronica may 
be grown from seed sown at this sea- 
son; but Artemisia plants must be 
planted. These two perennials can be 
given unqualified approval for growth, 
beauty of blossoms and, so far, for 
being exceptionally free from insect 
pests. 





A Cure for Disease 
in Lilium candidum 


The appearance in recent years of dis- 
ease in the bulbs of the lovely Madonna 
Lily has robbed many gardens of one of 
its most charming features. Three or 
four years ago one of the finest beds I 
have ever seen was attacked, and ruin 
seemed imminent. Two years ago, how- 
ever, it was decided to lift the bulbs at 
resting time and transfer them to a 
garden some distance away. The bulbs 
were carefully lifted, cleansed of all sur- 
rounding soil, and thoroughly dusted with 
flowers of sulphur before being replanted 
in their new home. The year following 
there was growth, but no flowers, but 
this year they were finer than ever be- 
fore, and give every indication of contin- 
uing in robust health—H. J., in The 
Garden, (English) 








Lilium auratum, the gold-banded Lily 


of Japan. One of the most desirable of 
the newer introductions. 
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ow We Grow Raliiias 


BY O. F. MARVIN, (Mich.) 


AHLIAS can be grown on almost 
any soil. I prefer sandy loam 
soil. We fit the soil thoroughly, 

mark out rows 3% feet apart, and 
plant about three feet apart in the 
row. If one lacks room, can plant 
about 18 inches in the row. I use a 
spade and dig out one spade width, 
lengthwise of the row and about five 
inches deep, planting tuber in the 
trench made by spade, lying it flat 
with sprout up. Then cover, leaving 
soil level, placing one tuber in a place, 
after carefully dividing the clumps. 

I do not divide the clumps until I 
can see the buds, and one has to be 
careful in dividing them or a lot of 
the tubers will be destroyed. There 
must be a portion of the stem to go 
with the tuber as the buds form near 
the base of the stock. 

After planting, one can go over the 
ground with a garden rake to keep the 
soil loose and kill the weeds that are 
coming. Also after the sprouts come 
through the ground you can use a rake 
or potato hook; and when the sprouts 
become five or six inches in height thin 
to the strongest one. Be careful in 
doing this. Pull up one sprout at a 
time and do not pull directly up, but 
off on an angle, so as not to disturb 
the one that is left. They should be 
hoed often, keeping the ground loose 
around the plants until they are large 
enough to shade the ground. By plant- 
ing rather deep, they will not tip over 
as easy as if they were planted shal- 
low. 

We have best success in this section 
by planting the last of May up until 
July 1st. When planted early, and if 
hot and dry in July they will put out 
buds for bloom, and most of the buds 
will blast. Dahlias are very sensitive 
to frost, yet will do best when cool, 
moist weather comes, in the latter part 
of the season up until frost. 

We stake a few Dahlias,—some va- 
rieties grow five or six feet tall,— by 
placing a six-foot stake between two 
plants and tie a soft string around the 
stake tight, so it will not slip down, 
and bring it around the Dahlia above 
a branch so string will not slip down, 
and then tie it loosely. One stake 
will answer for two Dahlias. I think 
it best to keep flowers cut off as fast 
as they bloom. 


DIGGING AND STORING FOR WINTER 


Dig any time before a hard freeze, 
when the weather is fit, using a strong 
spading fork, going around the plant 
loosening the soil,' and lifting plant 
carefully and handling the clumps as 
carefully as handling eggs. 

Then with strong pruning shears, 
cut stocks off near the tubers. When 





storing, place them with stems down, 
pack close on a cellar floor, or small 
quantities may be stored in boxes. 
Cover with sand to prevent drying out. 
Place burlap or heavy paper over 
them, placing label with every lot. I 
do not disturb them until the last of 
April, except small lots in boxes that 
are liable to dry out. The latter part 
of the Winter I sprinkle them occa- 
sionally with water to keep from dry- 
ing up. 

I have good success in storing bulbs 
in large quantities. Small lots occa- 
sionally dry up pretty badly. 





Coating Dahlia Tubers 
with Paraffin 


| gr yor in the year I wrote the 
Agricultural Department of the 
University of Wisconsin about dipping 
Dahlia tubers or painting them with 
melted paraffin to prevent their drying 
out and dying. 

I had ascertained that a small quan- 
tity of mineral oil, mixed with melted 
paraffin would reduce its melting 
point. I thought possibly the melting 
point could be made so low that the 
clumps could be safely dipped or 
painted with the melted paraffin and 
that by placing the clumps in good 
warm water the following Spring, the 
paraffin would melt and come to the 
surface of the water. 


Because of a lack of information 
on the subject, the department stated 
they would make a series of tests. In 
a letter just received from them, they 
make the following statements: 

“We have concluded from our tests 
that the use of paraffin for coating the 
roots of Dahlias is not a satisfactory 
method of treatment for storage. We 
find that when the roots are dipped en- 
tirely in the heated paraffin that there 
is apparent injury to the buds, as there 
is failure of many of the roots to develop 
shoots when planted. We have also 
found that the dipping of the roots in 
water as a method of removing the 
paraffin is not successful, as the paraffin 
will penetrate rather than come off the 
roots and float on the surface of the 
water, as you anticipated in your letter. 
Also there is a liability of injury to the 
buds by the use of hot water. 

For the last two or three years, we 
have been storing our Dahlias in saw- 
dust which is just sufficiently moist to 
keep the roots from drying out. This we 
have found to be a very satisfactory 
method of storing.” 


This coincides with some experi- 
ments I made last Fall in a limited 
way, with small clumps of tubers. 
Only two out of a dozen clumps sur- 
vived, but the survivors did very well. 
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As stated, the clumps 
and I had little hopes of eg inp 
over the Winter without Soa the 
special care. S0rb of 


Rost. B. Lowry, (Wis) 
LS 


A Dahlia Experience 


OR ME, Dahlias come 
Pine past seasons I hand . 
California Dahlia seed in Mara 
pans in the kitchen window and f 
them had as fine Dahlias ag | 
ever seen. Last season had one gj 
white one, one semi-double; y 
good and some just extra fine 
one not so double made up for it; 
blooms which were the size of a an. 
dish, and I counted 28 good blooms 
one time; and it stood six feet = 
and some of them as large as the 
of a teacup. We thought it quite 
freak. The other large ones : 
deep red, scarlet, double white and 
— pink. ‘ 

s it was a very dry seasgo 
holes by each plant and filled pA. 
once a week with water. Soon as th 
water had soaked in I covered it with 
soil. When planting the tubers, holy 
were dug about 15 to 18 inches 
and cobs from the hogsty were Soaked 
in an old tub filled with water, an 
laid flat, four or five in a place, 

I took some fertilizer from the old egy 
lot and put over them, and also 

garden loam, and the Dahlia plants set 
on that. The plants were set rathe 
deep, but first a five-foot stake wa 
set. My plants had grown well and 
I kept a dozen or so potted off ready 
to slip out of the pots at any time] 
had more ground ready. Only om 
other amateur grower, like myself, 
had such blooms in this neighborhood, 
and that one was a friend who sent tp 
a California seedsman for seed, and 
cultivated them much the same. 

Now was it the seed; the care; o 
the one who planted them? 

I keep tubers in sifted coal ashes in 
basement with no extra heat;—-come 
through fine. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Ill) 





Treatment of Mossy Saxifrage 


The appearance of borders and clumps 
of Mossy Saxifrage is often spoilt (espe 
cially near towns) by the withering o 
brown appearance of the centres. Thi 
condition can be prevented by a little a+ 
tention twice a year—in Spring and late 
Autumn. Dress the plants by shaking 
into the clump from the top (usings 
handfork to loosen the soil underneath 
at the same time) a good potting sil 
with an addition of fine stone chipping. 
A little manure should be included m 
the spring dressing.—D. E., in The Gar 
den, (English) 





Those who are interested in any par 
ticular flower should not assume that 
all the information available on that 
subject is contained under department 
heads. Much of useful character # 
likely to be found elsewhere. 
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Foreign Importation of the Gladiolus 


BY G. W. THACKER 
(In Bulletin of the Michigan Gladiolus Society) 


the world in the development of the 

Gladiolus, yet other countries _— 

iven us a great many very out- 
ha varieties. Several of our best 
commercial kinds today are from the 
gardens of the Old World. Consequently, 
in spite of the restrictions placed on 
jmportations it is well that many of the 
yarieties produced there are yearly 
prought before us. They are valuable 
not only for commercial purposes, but 
also for hybridizing. A great many 
preeders find them indispensable since 
the importance of new blood and new 
strains among plants has long been rec- 

ized. 

eThe large amount of “red tape” re- 
quired before importation, keeps out a 
great many bulbs that would otherwise 
be brought into the country. For the 
sake of those who wish to have the 
advantage of the lower priced Euro- 
pean and Australian varieties, I shall 
endeavor to give a brief summary of 
the necessary procedure. 

The first thing is to apply at _the 
Federal Horticui:ur:l Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a permit application. This 
is absolutely necessary before you can 
make out the data required for the ap- 
plication. It is essential to list all the 
stock desired for importation, the meth- 
ods of propagation, and to sign a liability 
agreement to use the stock solely for 
the purposes outlined. This is done in 
order that the bulbs do not leave the 
importer’s possession before two years 
are up. The increase may be sold, but 
the same amount of stock as was im- 
ported, must always be kept on hand. 
For moderate quantities of bulbs, mail 
tags may be obtained on request, and in 
this way the shipment will come through 
by parcel post, with the duty collectible 
on receipt of the package. The duty is 
30 per cent of the total value of stock. 


If mail tags are obtained, it is un- 
necessary to send the permit sheet with 
your order, but if shipment is to come 
by express, then send the permit. Also, 
specify that the invoice is to come with 
the package, in order that the shipment 
may not be held at Washington while 
they write you to obtain the same. 

Importations from Canada are handled 
in the same manner, except that the 
bulbs may be sold as soon as desired, and 
do not need to be held in stock. Permit 
or mail tags are required, and the duty 
is the same. . 

Among the older European varieties 
that are now of importance commercially 
are Orange Queen, Jacoba von Beiren, 
Vesta Tilley, Duchess of York, and Sou- 
venir. Some of the newer varieties have 
been very prominent at the last exhibi- 
tions, both at A. G. S., and at our Michi- 
gan show. Pfitzer’s Triumph, the great 
hew orange red has created a sensation 
wherever shown. Madame von Konynen- 
burg is the best light blue that has been 
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seen at the shows. Heavenly Blue is 
even more beautiful. Veilchenblau and 
Othello are becoming very popular in the 
darker shades, the first having a shade 
most sought. It was one of the outstand- 
ing features at the East Lansing show, 
never having been shown in such quan- 
tities before. Trudel Gratz, a giant sal- 
mon, is a wonderful flower, and Ophelia 
in a softer shade is fine, although it 
seems to be a poor reproducer. Imperator, 
a huge creamy white, and Purest of All, 
well deserving their names, are both 
truly great varieties. Yellow Wonder 
and Fortuna, among the yellows, and 
Chas. Dickens and Paul Pfitzer, among 
the purples, will all become famous. 
These are the outstanding European 
originations. 

It is only recently that the people in 
our country have become interested in 
the new Australian varieties, but they 
are rapidly becoming very popular. Ow- 
ing to the reversal of the seasons, it is 
difficult to get the bulbs here in time 
for very early planting, but they gen- 
erally are in good condition and do well 
the first year in spite of having such a 
short rest. To show that these varieties 
really are worth while, the most talked 
about variety at the Michigan show in 
August, was Hinemoa. This created 
little less than a sensation as it is of a 
very striking color, for a large flower. 
Other fine bulbs are Ensign, - Victor, 
Nimrod, Iremel, King Pearl, Renown, 
Elegance, Mrs. T. Rattray, etc. 


To sum up, while the European prices 
may look like bargains, yet when duty, 
transportation charges, losses due to un- 
true varieties and poor bulbs, are counted 
in, there is seldom much to gain by im- 
portation. However, there is always the 
pleasure of knowing that such a flower 
is an imported one, thus adding consid- 
erable glamour even to the mediocre 
varieties. 





The Glad Flower 


ro several years I tried growing 
Gladiolus without success. I had 
been told that anyone who could grow 
Roses would have no trouble with 
Gladiolus as they had no enemies and 
needed little care. Our perennial 
border was well fertilized and I knew 
of no place in the garden where I 
thought they would do better. 


With visions of bright showy flow- 
ers during August and September 
when few perennials would be bloom- 
ing, I planted them here and there in 
the border. To my intense disappoint- 
ment there were few of them that 
bloomed and the flowers were not 
worth cutting. The leaves were 
stunted and starved looking, and when 
the bulbs were dug most of them had 
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deteriorated and few bulblets were to 
be found. 

The next year I tried them again in 
the perennial border, this time in 
places where they were farther away 
from the shrubs and perennials, but 
with no better success. I had heard 
people say that there were plants that 
would not grow for some people so I 
decided that I must be one of the un- 
fortunate ones to whom the “Glad 
Flower” had an antipathy. I have 
since learned that this is a fallacy and 
that all kinds of flowers will flourish 
for anyone who learns their needs and 
gives them a reasonable amount of in- 
telligent care. 

The following year I bought more 
bulbs and this time they were planted 
out in the vegetable garden, and hoed 
like potatoes. They were a wonderful 
success. I cut the spikes as soon as a 
couple of the flowers opened and put 
them in water. Huge baskets of their 
beautiful gorgeous blooms decorate 
our home and the homes of our 
friends. They are sent to cheer the 
sick and discouraged. They give a 
glad message every Sabbath in the 
churches, helping both the pastors and 
the listeners by their presence. Plant 
them lavishly! They are truly a Glad 
flower! They gladden everyone who 
grows them! 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 





Crossing Glads with Lilies 


| Spee many years in succession I was 
crossing Glads with Lilies as Aura- 
tum, Canadense, Candidum, Elegans, 
Maculatum, Regal, Speciosum, Super- 
bum, Tigrinum, etc. For this purpose 
were used Glads only, and only the 
four lower blooms; the rest of the 
spike was broken off. 

Each one of these four blooms was 
bagged separately. When they opened 
the male organs were removed, the 
crossing was made, the bags were put 
on again, and there they remained till 
the seed pods were formed. 

The first and last bloom in each case 
was crossed with a Glad and almost all 
of them produced smaller or larger 
seed pods. The middle ones were 
crossed with Lilies and as yet I am 
unsuccessful in producing a single 
seed pod. 

No, as yet I did not succeed in cross- 
ing a sword plant with a Lily. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 





Greenery With Gladioli 


|= foliage of many plants goes 
well with Gladioli. If you want 
something rather large, use the foliage 
of the Peonies, or Euphorbia (Snow- 
on-the-Mountain). For fine foliage in 
bouquets of any kind, the Maidenhair 
Fern is used, but this is rarely long 
enough for Glads. A good substitute 
is found in the foliage of Aquilegia 
(Columbine) or Thalictrum (Meadow 
Rue); either the aquilegifolium or 
dipterocarpum is best, but any of the 
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Rues are good; especially when their 
dainty, modestly-colored flowers are 
out. Other foliage with flowers, as 
Honeysuckle, or the dainty white 
Clematis (C. paniculata), combine 
nicely. 

If you want them to look natural, 
why not use their own foliage, or what 
is even better, the foliage of Iris 
ochroleuca. This is so nearly the 
same as the Glad’s own foliage that 
the difference will not be detected ex- 
cept by the very observant. It is in 
good condition most all of the Glad 
season, and the plant is not hurt by 
cutting, especially if it is abundant 
and long, as it will be if you grow 
Ochroleuca gigantea, which grows to 
a height of four or five feet when 
given plenty of water. This Iris is 
worth growing for its foliage, to use 
with Glads and other Iris, even if it 
were not beautiful and a splendid cut 
flower itself. The flower is ivory 
white, with a large gold signal patch 
on the falls, looks very much like a 
Spanish Iris, except that the flowers 
are much larger and it produces four 
or five to the stem; often having four 
well spaced on the stem open at one 
time. A bouquet of these will, if cut 
as the first bud opens, last at least a 
week. 

R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 





Saving Tip Blooms of Glads 


As I was arranging my Glads this 
morning and giving fresh water, some 
of the spikes had become limp for six 
to eight inches on the tips, and as I 
disliked to throw them out, I picked 
off the blooms and placed in a semi- 
low bowl. They freshened up at once 
and made a very attractive centerpiece. 
This may be old with some, but others 
may be glad of these suggestions. 


Mrs. L. O. JANECK, (Wash.) 





The Gladiolus Under Irrigation 


I HAVE read with interest the article 
on irrigating or not irrigating the 
Gladiolus, in a recent issue. It may 
be possible for you to grow Glads in 
the East without irrigating them, but 
it is impossible to do so here in 
Oregon, where we sometimes have a 
dry spell during the summer months, 
of 50 to 60 days. You can imagine 
what a Glad garden would look like 
going that long without water. We 
aim to cover our entire planting at 
least once a week, and keep our bulblet 
stock watered constantly until it gets 
pretty well along. 
L. E. WEEKS, (Oregon) 


The irrigation of the Gladiolus is. 


an important factor and not enough 
exact information is available; even 
the people who sell irrigating appa- 
ratus can give little information about 
how it should be used. Apparently 
each grower must work out his own 
plans and according to his own ideas. 
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I have had the overhead irrigating 
system in service for about 15 years, 
and my method is to irrigate not 
oftener than once in two weeks even 
in the driest weather. Then I irrigate, 
not simply one day but two days in 
succession, giving a watering amount- 
ing to about 1144” in depth over the 
area irrigated. 


Bulblets are, of course, best kept 
rather thoroughly wet during the first 
few weeks after planted, but after 
they are well rooted, caution should 
be used, or the roots will rot from 
lack of air. 


Who can add further information 
on irrigation of the Gladiolus, or any 
other crop for that matter? 


MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Bulblet Experiment 


PERHAPS some of your readers 
would like to hear of my experience 
with having bulblets bloom. 

It is my honest belief that all fair- 
size bulblets will bloom if they are 
given proper care. 

Last Spring I planted 100 bulblets 
each, of some eight or ten varieties, 
among which were included Golden 
Butterfly, Mrs. John R. Walsh, and 
Sulphur Frills. 


After soaking my bulblets in water 
for about one week, I planted them on 
May 5th in a bed all by themselves. 
The bed was laid out in rows six 
inches apart, and the bulblets set 144” 
apart in the rows, right end up. 


It was nearly six weeks before they 
came up. Here is where a lot of valu- 
able growing time is lost. They should 
really be sprouted before planting. 

After they came up, they needed to 
be weeded and cultivated continually, 
and to help matters, I scattered an oc- 
casional handful of fertilizer over the 
bed before a rain. 


All these bulblets grew well, and 
Golden Butterfly, Mrs. John R. Walsh, 
and Sulphur Frills bloomed wonder- 
fully. Several of the other varieties 
which included Golden Swallow, John 
T. Pirie, and Bubbles, would have 
bloomed if it were not for the heavy 
freeze we -had on November 10th, at 
which time I had sixty beautiful 
spikes of Sulphur Frills ready to open. 


CHAS. G. GILLMAN, (Long Island) 





Winter Bouquets from 
Summer Flowers 


HE gathering of material for winter 

bouquets from our flower gardens is 
very interesting and fascinating. If one 
will take the time to observe the many 
different forms of the seed pods, it will 
be no trouble to find a large variety 
which when dried and bronzed in colors 
are very pretty arranged in an old stone 
jar or suitable basket. One can begin 
gathering the seed pods early in the 
Summer, as the prettiest ones come on 
the hardy flowers. The first on the list 
is Aquilegia or Columbine; these come 
in clusters or sprays. Other hardy flower 
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Among the annual flowers the 
Snapdragon, Love-in-a-mist, and a 
Gladiolus produce interesting seed pods 
The Radish produces sprays of seed pod. 
that are really pretty. Then if one likes 
to pack a bit of lunch and start out on a 
hike or for a drive in the car the seed 
pod collection can be added to from 
Nature’s store, and the hunt is quite in- 
teresting. The pods of wild Evening 
Primrose, Lobelia, Teasel, Jimson and 
Milkweed are good and other interesting 
kinds may be found. 


A few plants of Statice and Pink 
Plume grass in the flower garden yi] 
give flowers and plumes that if dried 
will give color and air to the seed pod 
collection when arranged, as they both 
grow on long stems, and the former in 
blue, pink and yellow in color. 


Now that our collection is ready we 
will say a word about the bronzing, 
Bronze can be procured from a paint 
store and comes in blue, red, orange, pur- 
ple, gold, silver and green. It is put up 
in powder form in ounce packages and is 
mixed as used with a bronzing liquid or 
medium according to directions on the 
container, and applied with very small 
soft paint brushes. Always have a sepa- 
rate brush for each color, and never mix 
two colors to obtain another color; it 
would only give a muddy effect, and the 
beauty of the work depends on its deli- 
cate, distinct coloring. The green is al- 
ways used for the stems while the pods 
are painted a color and usually tinted 
at the tip or inside with gold or silver. 
Some of the pods that seem porous are 
best given a coat of orange shellac and 
let dry well before applying the bronze; 
. = save bronze and produce a brighter 

nish. 


Milkweed pods are effective coated on 
the outside with two coats of orange shel- 
lac and the inside with bronzes. The 
shellac on the outside produces a rich 
glossy brown finish, with the bright col- 
ors inside. All stems are bronzed with 
the green bronze. The painting is fas- 
cinating. Before beginning, cover the 
table and floor about with old news- 
papers, and don an old apron. As one 
works it becomes more and more inter- 
esting and new discoveries will be con- 
tinually made in combining colors and 
material. These bouquets make very at- 
ceptable gifts and can be kept from yeat 
to year. When Spring comes clean them 
in gasoline using a soft brush. Then 
pack away till next Fall. In arranging 


the bouquet place a quantity of dry sand 
in bottom of vessel and the pods will stay 
in good arrangement.—Mary A. KINTIGH, 
(In Rural New-Yorker) 
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A Hint on Pruning 


HE thoughtful fruit grower finds 

the harvest season full of sugges- 
tions for improving the management 
of his plants. At this season, apple 
trees show very clearly the successes 
and failures of the summer’s work. 

Unless old trees are very well pruned 
the best Apples grow on the highest 
branches. There is more sunlight and 
air in that part of the top, since the 
tendency for branches to crowd is not 
so marked. Lower branches bend 
down under their loads of fruit and 
tend to cover and shade the limbs be- 
low, especially as harvest time ap- 
proaches. 

Good Apples are not grown in dense 
shade. Shaded Apples do not develop 
the best flavor and they do not color 
well, for sunlight is necessary to the 
development of the red coloring matter 
in Apples. The prejudice in favor of 
red Apples which is almost universal 
has some foundation in fact. Poorly- 
colored Apples are not so good to eat 
as those grown in an abundance of 
light. This is true not only of red 
Apples but of yellow varieties as well, 
where a clear yellow ground-color is 
the finish desired. 


To prevent the crowding of lower 
branches some fruit growers resort to 
props to hold up the topmost branches 
in the ripening season. This is ef- 
fective but too much trouble for many. 
Much of this crowding may be cor- 
rected at pruning time and it should 
be kept in mind when pruning large 
trees. Parts of the top which are too 
thick may be found easily at harvest 
time and marked for attention later. 

When pruning time comes around 
again many of those pendant branches 
will be up where they belong, and they 
will seem to have plenty of room. 
Next year, however, they will again 
prevent the fruit below from ripening 
properly. Note the branches which 
bear the best Apples and try to put 
the whole top into just as good con- 
dition as the best limbs. 





Handling Fruit for Storage 


GUCCESSFUL storage of fruits de- 
/ pends a great deal upon the condi- 
tion of the fruit when it goes into 
storage. The chief function of a stor- 
age is to check ripening. If ripening 
could be stopped entirely without in- 
juring the fruit it should be possible 
to store fruits for years, but no one 
has yet found a way to do more than 
check the ripening process without 
damaging the fruit. 


Once ripening has started, it pro- 
gresses, slowly or more rapidly as con- 
ditions permit, until the fruit is fully 
ripened. There is no halt there, for 





the decline begins immediately and 
proceeds until the fruit breaks down 
and turns black. It may not rot even 
then, but usually it does. The low 
temperatures of storage check this 
movement and the degree to which it 
is retarded depends upon the excel- 
lence of the storage. 

At any point the organisms of de- 
cay may come in and put an end to the 
fruit, and careful handling is neces- 
sary to avoid breaks in the skin which 
may admit one of the storage rots. 
Most of the fruit which rots in storage 
is ruined before it is stored. The skin 
of a fruit is very tender and easily 
broken, and carelessness in handling 
is certain to expose much of the fruit 
to later decay. 

Picking baskets or pails should be 
very smooth inside and free from all 
projections. When they are used for 
picking up fallen fruit, spots of rotted 
fruits often adhere to the sides. When 
they dry they are often rough enough 
to puncture the skin of an Apple, 
Plum, or Pear. Baskets lined with 
burlap are excellent until the burlap 
gets caked and stiff, when it may be 
worse than useless. 

One of the most common causes of 
undue rotting in storage is the prac- 
tice of pouring fruit from the picking 
basket into the storage box or bin. 
Almost any fruit will be bruised by 
such treatment, although the bruises 
may not be apparent at the time. With 
many fruits, too, it results in numer- 
ous stem punctures, where the stem of 
one fruit is forced through the skin of 
another. Some of these are as con- 
spicuous as nail holes, but many more 
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cannot be detected until a storage rot 
calls attention to the spot. 

Well-sprayed Apples, which are free 
from insect stings and disease spots, 
store best. ~Punctures made by in- 
sects, which have healed or which have 
become dry and corky, may not shorten 
the storage life of the fruit, but open 
breaks in the skin are to be regarded 
with suspicion, and such fruits had 
best be stored apart from the others if 
the fruit is to be stored long. 


Apple scab and Pear scab spots seem 
dry and harmless enough, but in stor- 
age they usually make trouble. In the 
damp air of the storage room scab 
spots often mould and soft rot follows 
promptly. 





Clean Storage Rooms 


EFORE cold weather comes and 

fruit is in permanent storage, the 
storage rooms should be renovated 
thoroughly and aired. The earlier this 
is done the better. If sunlight can be 
let in it will help greatly in destroy- 
ing moulds and the organisms of de- 
cay which are abundant in musty 
storages. 


Good storage rooms for fruits and 
vegetables are damp. If they are kept 
closed during the hot months of Sum- 
mer they are likely to develop a dis- 
agreeable odor which may later be 
transferred to the products stored. 
Apples in particular are likely to ab- 
sorb storage odors and apple storage 
rooms and bins or boxes must be 
kept sweet and clean. 


Decay of fruits and vegetables is 
produced by minute living organisms 
classified as plants. The rotting of 
Apples in storage is mostly caused by 
Penicillium expansum, which is re- 
sponsible for the common “soft rot” or 
“blue mold” found in almost every 
storage. This is not the same rot 





Is anything more appealing to young and old alike 
than a fine crop of Apples ready to harvest? 
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which commonly destroys Apples on 
the tree:—That is black rot, a firmer 
rot which usually is not so trouble- 
Some in storage. Soft rots dissolve 
away the tissues which hold the cells 
together, allowing them to slip over 
one another at the slightest pressure, 
while the hard rots penetrate the cells 
and tend to break them down and dry 
them out without separating them. 

The fungus causing soft rot in stor- 
age spreads by means of tiny spores, 
literally millions of which may be pro- 
duced on the surface of a single rotten 
Apple. They float in the air and reach 
all parts of the storage room, ready to 
start new centers of decay wherever 
they come into contact with places 
where the skins of Apples are broken. 

A thorough cleaning of the rooms 
before fruit is placed in storage will 
eliminate much of the carry-over of 
this disease from the rotten remnants 
of last year’s crop. Whitewashing the 
walls and ceilings is an added help and 
will go a long way toward removing 
musty odors. Spraying with a good 
fungicide like Bordeaux Mixture is 
still better. 

Boxes and other removable fixtures 
may be sterilized effectively by a 
thorough cleaning followed by a good 
sun bath. Direct sunlight on a bright 
day is a great foe of the organisms of 
decay. 





Culls and the Remedy 


HIS has been a difficult season in 

which to control pests in most parts 
of the country. Aphids have been par- 
ticularly troublesome and the curled- 
up terminal leaves and the blackening 
of the foliage which result from their 
activities are conspicuous everywhere. 
Plum curculio has been unusually ac- 
tive in its work on Plums, Peaches, 
Apples, and Cherries. 


Among the diseases of fruit plants 
fire blight of Pears, Apples and 
Quinces; apple-scab, cherry leaf-spot, 
and similar troubles have run riot in 
some sections. Such seasons are not 
to be expected often, but the carry- 
over of pests to next year may be 
greater than usual even if next season 
is a normal one. 

Some valuable information on pests 
may be gleaned at harvest time by the 
interested gardener. It is seldom that 
any large number of pests are involved 
in the destruction in a given planta- 
tion; usually most of the trouble may 
be attributed to one or two pests by 
the marks left on the culls. Each 
mark is a signature of the culprit and 
most of them are too distinctly indi- 
vidual to be forged by others. 

Spraying schedules issued by State 
Agricultural Colleges are aimed at all 
the major pests in the state. In the 
nature of things they cannot be selec- 
tive; that must be left to the individ- 
ual. A little observation will make 
clear the pests responsible for most of 
the culls in an orchard and spraying 
for the next season should pay partic- 
ular attention to them. Spraying so 
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directed is far more effective and eco- 
nomical than the desultory, hit-or-miss 
spraying too often practiced. 

If the disfiguring marks on fruit 
or foliage cannot be identified, send a 
generous sample to your State Agri- 
cultural College or Experimental Sta- 
tion. Those in charge will be glad to 
give you all the help in their power 
toward the identification and control 
of the pests in your garden. 





Grape Vine Comments 


[N SPITE of the fact that all my 
Grapevines were planted many 
years ago, long before the war, I have 
to put up with no end of sayings sup- 
posed to be smart and much invidious 
criticism. One would think I foresaw 
the plight in which we were and acted 
accordingly. I planted Grapes because 
I liked the way they grow. It seems 
to me they respond to attention be- 
yond most long-lived plants. 

On our house, an old heirloom dat- 
ing back over one hundred and fifty 
years, is a Concord Grapevine that is 
over one hundred years old yet is bear- 
ing fine Grapes every year although 
it has had no extra care; indeed for 
many years was sadly neglected. We 
have in all about four hundred vines, 
most of them planted in eight parallel 
rows and trained on wire. 


What prompts this article is to re- 
late our experience with supporting 
the vines, a very important part of 
their training. We have tried almost 
everything suggested for tying to the 
supporting wires. They are trained 
on three strands of wires which gives 
six branches to each mature vine. It 
saves much care and time if these 
branches and the main stem can be so 
attached to the wires that it is not 
necessary to retie every year. Yet 
until recently we have been obliged to 
apply new fastenings to a very large 
majority of vines each year. Raffia 
is utterly worthless for this purpose. 
Binder twine lasts only one year. Va- 
rious untreated hemp twines were not 
lasting. We then tried rubber-covered 
wire and thought we had a permanent 
solution but as the vines grew the 
wire was unyielding, became partly 
imbedded and the main stalk grew 
strangulated and broke off. Now I 
am using marlin. Marlin is a tar- 
saturated manilla thread and comes in 
different sizes. The most convenient 
is No. 2 in coils and balls. It is used 
very extensively on all kinds of vessels 
and yachts sailing on salt water. My 
experience with it is not yet suffi- 
ciently extensive to tell just how long 
it will last, but it is good for several 
years. 

In attaching vines to the side of a 
house or fence, our forebears used 
leather strips and we have followed 
this custom for years. The leather 
lasts for a long time but finally gives 
way. As long as intact, it holds the 
vine in place without injury. Now we 
use a nine or ten gauge copper wire 
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such as is used for electrica] pu 
Refuse wire of this size can be obtai 
for little or nothing almost eye 
where. We cut a piece about nine » 
ten inches long, dependent on the a 
of branch to be supported, strip the 
rubber from each end for one and = 
half to two inches and turn each ol 
into a simple loop. The wire jg then 
attached to the house by a galvanized 
_— on ~— the wire log 
which makes a well nigh per 
sling for the vine. on 


A Grapevine grows so rapidly that 
it can be trained in any desired 
and it not only affords a beautify 
screen for any desired purpose but jf 
given a little intelligent care it re 
sponds with a wonderful crop of fruit 
The extent of growth in one year js 
almost unbelievable. I removed to-day 
(Jan. 15) in training a vine, one 
runner eighteen ft. long, and this was 
only one of a dozen or more on a five. 
year-old vine. 


NATHANIEL W. EMERSON, (Mass.) 





Picking Fruit for Storage 


Fruit for storage should be har. 
vested before it is fully ripe. No mat- 
ter how excellent the storage condi- 
tions may be, the fruit will continue to 
ripen, then decline and break down if 
a rot does not infect it and interrupt 
the process. The further ripening has 
progressed before storage, the less. 
chance there is to delay ripening and 
hold the fruit for a long time. 

Fruit that is to be stored should be 
well-colored but still firm and solid 
when harvested. If it is picked too 
soon it may never ripen at all. Late 
ripening varieties usually may be left 
on the trees until cool nights make it 
possible to chill the storage rooms. It 
is difficult to store earlier sorts in the 
cellar for very long because they get 
too ripe before proper storage tem- 
peratures can be secured. 

During periods of hot weather in 
the Fall, fruits seem to ripen more 
slowly on the trees than when piled to- 
gether, unless they can be removed 
immediately to a cold room. If the 
storage room is warm it is best to de- 
lay picking for a few days until it be- 
comes possible to chill the fruit soon 
after removal from the trees. 





Apple scab has been very serious 
this year in many sections. The most 
susceptible of the common varieties 
are McIntosh, Delicious, Greening, and 
Fall Pippin; but almost any variety 
may sometimes become infected. Scab 
may be controlled by thorough spray- 
ing with lime sulphur in Spring. Di- 
rections are published by each Agri- 
cultural College. 


It is noticeable that Apples and 
Plums thinned in July are much larger 
and finer than those not thinned. Why 
not try it next year? 
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Growing Flowers Commercially 


Under Glass in Vermont 
BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


plants to sell, by producing an 
artificial climate for them in 
Northern New England, is a challenge 
that few people would care to accept. 


T: GROW flowers and other green 


And yet, many have accepted the task, 


+o the contingencies of a hazard- 
og and the vicissitudes of our 
Vermont Winters. 
‘The fact of a large increase in the 
hothouse business in the past ten 
ears is evidence of a demand for 
Greenhouse products; while the build- 
ing of new houses, the renovation of 
old ones, and the extension of existing 
ones, is another sign of general pros- 
perity in the under-glass culture of 
plants. Moreover, the amount of flow- 
ers and other plants already produced 
is insufficient to the needs of the trade. 
A considerable quantity of cut flowers 
is brought into the state each year for 
the Vermont trade. The fact that a 
forist in Burlington recently ordered 
for immediate use over 1000 Carna- 
tions is another instance of the in- 
adequate supply of state-grown flow- 
ers. Roses and Lilies are frequently 
ordered from the other New England 
states. Federal restrictions on impor- 
tation of stocks for Roses, and on 
Azaleas and Narcissi, have given 
added impetus to growing of other 
plants, and therefore intensified the 
demand for hothouse products. 


Just as New England has been the 
cradle of American Pomology, so it 
has been also the cradle of American 
Floriculture. It is recorded that the 
first Greenhouse was built in Massa- 
chusetts, and that the first retail 
flower store was opened in Philadel- 
phia; but the Greenhouse industry 
grew up in New England. 


Like many other industries, the 
glass-house culture of flowers, suffered 
a relapse during the war, due to the 
shortage of labor, the price of coal, 


etc.; and the then prevailing idea that 
luxuries must go; but since the great 
conflict, the patient has recovered, and 
even now is more than convalescing. 
It is well and on the road to robust 
health and permanence. 


‘THE Greenhouse industry is inten- 
sive farming. The heated, watered, 
weeded, fertilized and supervised space 
is expensive to maintain. To grow 
plants out of season calls for large 
overhead and underfoot expense. A 
square foot of bench space has an 
estimated value of $2.00 per year. The 
labor items count up. There are some 
Greenhouse establishments in Vermont 
where as many as ten men are on the 
payroll, at least part of the year. 
Some of the larger Greenhouses of 
recent construction were built at a cost 
of $25,000, and since the average life 
of a Greenhouse is only 25 years, it 
is obvious that the initial expense is 
a matter of many dollars. It is there- 
fore fortunate that there is a buying 
public to consume the products which 
are thus grown under artificial con- 
ditions. 


There are four kinds of markets in 
Vermont for Greenhouse products. 
First for decorative purposes; such as 
for churches, cemeteries and for public 
ceremonies. If cut flowers are not 
needed the pot plants may be rented 
for an occasion. Weddings and fun- 
erals constitute a second type of de- 
mand. In these instances good taste, 
prompt service and reasonable’ prices 
are the criterion of a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Flowers for the sick and the 
aged and the invalid make a third type 
of demand for the Florists. Hospitals 
and sanitariums, sympathy and cheer 
remind one of the Florist; and one 
may read, “Say it with flowers.” The 
demand for transplants, bedding stock, 
seedlings, etc., for garden, dooryard 
and parks, make up the fourth type 












Carnations in a Vermont Greenhouse 
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of market. A Burlington Florist sold 
over 7,000 Geranium plants last year 
at his spring sale. 


There are different purposes served 
by the Greenhouses in Vermont ;— 
commercial, institutional, and private. 
There is a commercial Florist in every 
city or large town in Vermont. There 
are several institutional houses at the 
colleges or schools, at prisons or hos- 
pitals, as at Burlington, Vergennes, 
Windsor, Brattleboro, and Randolph. 
Moreover despite the decline of many 
estates, there are still many private 
Greenhouses, “lean-tos,” or conserva- 
tories, used solely for private pur- 
poses. A list of the more inportant 
ones could be given;—there are 33 of 
them in Vermont. 

The main crops are Carnations, 
Snapdragons, Chrysanthemums, Prim- 
ulas, Cyclamens, Sweet Peas, Jonquils, 
Narcissi, Tulips and Lilies. 





American Hawthorns 


In North America, Hawthorns are 
distributed from Newfoundland and 
northern Quebec to northern Florida and 
northern Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The genus is much more 
abundant in species east of the eastern 
borders of the great plains than in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions 
where they range northward into British 
Columbia and southward into northern 
California. So far as is now known the 
species are most abundant in the valleys 
of the streams which flow from the north 
and south into Lake Erie, and in the 
region which extends from southern 
Missouri to the valley of the Red River 
in Arkansas. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are rich in species, and southward 
along the Appalachian Mountains, and 
in the southeastera states the species are 
not rare. They have now been arranged 
in twenty-two groups distinguished by 
the shape and character of the leaves, 
the size of the flowers and the size and 
shape of the fruit. It is interesting that 
while some species of these groups are 
widely and generally distributed those 
of others are chiefly confined to partic- 
ular sections of, the country, as the 
Flavae to the southeastern states, the 
Douglasianae to the northwest, and the 
Tenuifoliae to the middle and north- 
eastern states. 

The Macracanthae, which is one of the 


common northern groups with many, 


large trees, is extremely rare in the 
southern states and in Arkansas and 
eastern Texas is represented by only a 
few small shrubs. The Intricatae, com- 
posed mostly of small shrubs, has its 
greatest number of species in Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent states but is ex- 
tremely rare in the Mississippi valley 
and westward is unknown. The char- 
acters and history of this Group are 
interesting. It is distinguished by leaves 
usually cuneate at the base, large flowers 
in few-flowered clusters with ten or 
twenty stamens, and yellow, rose-colored 
or red anthers with conspicuously glan- 
dular bracts and bractlets and subglobose, 
short-oblong or pear-shaped, red, orange, 
greenish or bright yellow fruit. A few 
Appalachian trees are now placed in this 
Group but the rest are small shrubs. 
This is one of the largest groups with 
no less than eighty-two species; thirty- 


. 
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two of these have been recognized in 
Pennsylvania and seven in New York. 
The Group is represented in western 
New England and in Michigan by several 
species, and only a few species have been 
found in the Missouri-Arkansas region. 
Birmingham, Alabama, is the most 
southern station where a member of this 
Group has been found. 


In spite of their abundance and well- 
marked characters these plants were en- 
tirely overlooked by the older American 
botanists who did not preserve specimens 
of any of the species in their herbaria, 
and it was not until 1894 that a Dane 
described the first species, C. intricata, 
from a plant cultivated in the Copen- 
hagen Botanic Garden. The small size 
of the plants, their large and handsome 
flowers and conspicuous fruits make 
these little Thorns valuable garden 
plants. The C. Macracanthae, of which 
C. tomentosa of Linnaeus is the type is 
an interesting group because it differs 
from all the other forms of Crataegus 
in the deep pit on each side of the inner 
surface of the seeds. They are all large 
and handsome trees. The species in the 
different groups are chiefly distinguished 
by the number of stamens, which varies 
from twenty to twenty-five, and the color 
of the anthers which is red in some 
species and yellow or nearly white in 
~ others, in the shape of the leaves, the 
time of flowering, the size, color and 
shape of the fruit which is usually red 
but occasionally yellow or orange color. 

In a well known species, C. punctata, 
the anthers and the fruit are red, but 
in one form the anthers and the fruit 
are yellow. This is the only species in 
which such variation has been noticed. 
There are now probably about five hun- 
dred American species growing in the 
Arboretum and it is of course impossible 
to call attention to all of them in one of 
these Bulletins. 

Crataegus arnoldiana is the first 
species to flower in the Spring. This 
tree was discovered growing naturally 
in the Arboretum; it grows also on the 
banks of the Mystic River in Medford, 
Massachusetts, and near New London, 
Connecticut. It belongs to the Molles 
Group which are trees of which a num- 
ber of species have been distinguished 
by their large size, large early flowers 
which usually open before the unfolding 
of the-leaves, and by the large, often 
edible, red or rarely yellow fruits. The 
species are found from the valley of the 
St. Lawrence River in the Province of 
Quebec to Texas but are most numerous 
in the region west of the Mississippi 
River, and are almost entirely wanting 
in the southeastern states. They all have 
large handsome fruit and that of C. 
arnoldiana ripens in August while that 
of some of the other species remains on 
the branches until late in the Autumn. 


The two species of western Europe, 
Crataegus oxycantha and C. monogyna, 
and many of their varieties, are estab- 
lished in the Arboretum. These are the 
only foreign species ever naturalized in 
North America where they are now 
abundant in some parts of Nova Scotia. 
Forms of these species occur with red 
and with pink flowers and with double 
flowers. 

(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





Do not overlook the fact that. the 
combination offers, Gladiolus bulbs or 
Irises are open at all times. See ad- 
vertising pages and tell your friends. 
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Breeding the Canary 


B¥ THOMAS SHEWARD 


is the end of March, or beginning 

of April. Select healthy Birds, 
place them in the breeding cage, and 
give them plenty of food. This should 
consist of Canary seed, a little inga 
and hemp, and a small quantity of 
brown sugar. Also give a few leaves 
of Watercress or Lettuce, 1, each day. 
After the Birds have been together 
for a few days place a nesting bowl 
in the cage and some dried grass, 


Tist best time to pair the Canary, 


every evening with a lit 
water, 4, during the last 
the hen is sitting. 

When the young Birds are hateh 
give a little more egg food, algo 80 
seed and green feed. The egg foog; 
made by pressing a hard boiled ? 
through a fine sieve, and mixing ; 
with crushed biscuit or wheat es ; 

Sometimes the hen sweats the yo 
by sitting too close upon the nest, g 
by feeding too much on green food 
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moss, or cow hair. Place the nest con- 
venient to the perches, so that later 
on the old Birds can feed the young 
standing on the perch, 3. 


When the hen commences to lay re- 
move the eggs every morning, and 
place in a box of bran, divided up as 
at 5. If there are several Birds lay- 
ing at same time, number each di- 
vision of the box, so that the eggs will 
be kept separate and the parentage of 
the young Birds known. When three 
eggs are laid, return them to the nest, 
6, so that the hen can commence 
sitting. It is a good plan to dust the 
eggs with Keating’s Powder before the 
hen commences to sit, 2, also just be- 
fore they are due to hatch, which is 
14 days from the time that the hen 
first took to the nest. This is done to 
keep down Red mite or Canary bug. 

Eggs are broken sometimes during 
incubation because the hen’s claws 
have grown too long, or by dirty feet. 
To prevent this, cut the claws before 
the hen commences to sit, 7, and if 
necessary again during the season. 

Young Birds are sometimes killed 
in the shell by the hen not keeping the 
eggs turned, or from lack of moisture. 
It is a good plan to sprinkle the eggs 


The way to prevent this is to fasten 
thin strips of wood over the nest a 
at 9. 

When the young ones are two weeks 
old the old Birds will begin to think 
about building a new nest, and if suit- 
able material is not at hand, will often 
begin to pluck the young. The cure 
for this is to hang a piece of hempen 
rope in front of the cage, 8, ora 
feather. When a month old the young 
Birds can be removed to another cage 
and the soft food gradually discot- 
tinued. Give plenty of Canary seed, 
and a liberal supply of cuttlefish, and 
plenty of water. 

Young Birds are often born with 
deformed foot, known as slip claw. 
The treatment for this is to fasten the 
claw back to the leg with a piece df 
rubber tubing, as shown at 10. 





For diversity of subject and get 
eral interest THE FLOWER GROWER 5 
without a superior. My readers cal 
it the best-balanced collection of liter 
ature available in magazine form. ff 
you agree with this statement, tell 
your friends. This magazine 1s 


pendent chiefly on its readers for if 





natural and healthful growth. 
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“Nature Studies and Notes 





The Potter Wasp 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


not at some time seen the hand- 

some buildings made of earth by 
the mud-daubers. But fewer people 
have seen the originators of pottery 
whose clayey vessels may be observed 
clinging to small twigs growing in 
meadows or in woods. Sometimes 
when a small shrub is not conveniently 
situated, the pots are pasted to the 
side of boards. I have even found 
them stuck on flower boxes. 


What a remarkable expedition the 
builder made one day in Spring when 
she went in search of a supply of sand 
and clay of the proper texture to build 
a home for her children. Each duty 
performed brought wonderfully ex- 
citing experiences, for when she had 
found the proper material she had to 
work it like the housemaid handles 
the dough, and then apply saliva to 
make it stick to the twig or board. 


Tost at are a few people who have 


This little creature, the originator 
of some of the most exquisite designs 
in Indian pottery, is nothing more 
than one of the many species of 
Potter Wasps. Her dainty designs of 
pottery are placed in the sunshine and 
in storm, and after her children have 
been hatched and have left home, the 
earthen vessel fails to yield to the 
first winter rains, sleet and snow. 


On the fourth day of February I 
found in a gulch on the west side of 
Raccoon Mountain, in Tennessee, one 
of the most beautiful pots securely 
anchored to the swinging twig of a 
small Maple tree. The pot had served 
its purpose months before and had 
been abandoned, yet it was defying 
the rains and storms that beat un- 
mercifully upon it. 


The pots that are made by the 
Potter Wasp are not only marvels of 
beauty, but they are wonderfully con- 
structed. I have recently found an- 
other specimen of the product of this 
Wasp which differs from any that I 
have yet discovered. The entire sur- 
face, save the neck and bottom, is 
built with a number of tiny warty 
projections scattered at varying dis- 
tances: All these could not have been 
made in vain, for in the creatures be- 
neath man, vanity does not find ex- 
pression in products, yet beauty is 
usually resultant. Hence, we must 
conclude that these rough, jagged 
points may serve as footholds for the 
mother in constructing the pot, and 
later, as braces that keep her feet 
from slipping when filling the vessel 
with small Caterpillars. We may find 


out that they serve other useful pur- 
poses, 


The architect of this pot-shaped 
castle is nothing more than a hand- 
somely marked little Wasp with a 
pear-shaped abdomen that tapers to- 
wards her chest like a small tack until 
the tip joins the thorax where it is not 
larger than a fine thread. 











This beautiful little pot is made by 
the Potter Wasp for storing small 
Caterpillars for food for her young 
while they are growing to wasphood 
on the inside. 

(Drawing by Miss Bonnie Gilbert) 


The dainty little pot shown in the 
accompanying drawing was not an- 
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chored to a twig, but the architect 
and builder for some reason had 
chosen to fasten it securely to the 
side of a flower box. It is a small 
affair to be sure, for it measures only 
five-eighths of an inch in height, a 
half-inch broad, with an opening that 
measures only three thirty-seconds of 
an inch, and the neck is only one- 
eighth of an inch high. This is the 
complete dimensions of this castle, 
cold storage chamber, incubator, and 
nursery. 

When the mother had worked in- 
dustriously, though always hopeful, 
cheerful and optimistic, she became a 
real pirate and roved the meadows and 
flower gardens, swooping down upon 
the tiny Caterpillars as they devoured 
the foliage of your flowers and vege- 
tables. When she found a small Cater- 
pillar she injected a poison in its body 
that paralyzed instead of killing it. 
The Potter Wasp’s children must have 
fresh food, so the paralyzed Cater- 
pillars were carried one by one and 
tucked away in the little pot. An egg 
was then laid in the pot and the thing 
sealed. When the baby Wasp was 
hatched it found a rich caterpillar food 
awaiting it, and enough to supply it 
until it was ready to transform into a 
winged creature like its father or 
mother. Thus it is that generation 
after generation of the Potter Wasps, 
known scientifically as the Eumenes, 
survive. 





A Thousand Spiders Visit Me 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


T SEVEN o’clock one evening, the 
middle of September, while I 
was seated at the dinnér table, 

my family observed, in the adjoining 
sitting room, some small Spiders busily 
engaged in spreading webs from the 
library lamp to the table on which it 
was sitting. I immediately swapped 
the pleasure of the supper table for 
the greater pleasure of observing the 
young Spiders. Eight feet in front 
of the table set an oak rocking chair, 
and to its left and right, half way be- 
tween it and the table were two other 
rockers facing each other. 


When I walked into the room, I was 
amazed to see so great an army of 
small Spiders engaged in constructing 
silken highways leading from the table 
to the three rockers. The silken roads 
were about fifteen inches wide and 
they literally swarmed with small 
Spiders, reminding me of shipbuilders, 
until many of them began to swing 
about like trapeze performers. While 
they were thus engaged, I counted the 
Spiders in a small area, and then using 
this as a basis, found there were more 
than a thousand of them at work. 
Since the egg bag of the Epeira Spider 
is said to hold sometimes more than 
600 spider eggs, and from the general 
appearance of these youngsters, I 
knew they were a species of Epeira. 


While they stretched their webs, I 
placed the magnifying glass between 
me and a number of them to be able 
to witness every detail of their work. 
Each Spider seemed to have a partic- 
ular piece of work to do; there was 
no stopping and no arguing and no 
disputations over this or that way. 


‘Sometimes a smal] Spider in spread- 


ing a small web would stop before he 
had walked across the longest bridge 
and wait on a brother Spider to come 
and meet him and join ends with his 
webs. The webs ran parallel in one 
direction and there were no symme- 
trical connections like one finds in the 
cross-webs of the geometrical orbs 
spun by some Spiders. 


From the manner in which each 
Spider went about his work, one 
would judge that the task had to be 
completed in a given time. It was the 
jolliest bunch of little folks I had met 
in a long while. At eight o’clock the 
work was finished, after a little more 
than an hour’s time. On the long 
suspension bridge, there were hun- 
dreds of Spiders that seemed to be 
able to make it float up and down at 
will. For two feet the center would 
rise up and then drop slowly down. A 
bridge built by man, in comparison to 
this one, would measure two miles 
from end to end without a single pier, 
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and would float a half mile up and 
down! No wonder they seemed to en- 
joy the ride in the air. 

In the meanwhile dozens of small 
Gnats, and a few red-eyed Flies flew 
into the webs but not one of them be- 
came entangled. The structure was 
built of non-sticky webs, which proved 
that it was made for pleasure. 

I sat up until ten o’clock and was 
highly entertained by the busy work- 
men whose plans had worked well un- 
til a medium-sized Moth dashed at the 
lamp, breaking the anchorings from 
half of the structure which floated to 
the floor. No effort was made to re- 
pair it. 

When the tenants remained quiet, I 
knew that each of them was drawing 
out a tiny web, so small that it could 
not be seen, and that it was working 
it into a tiny parachute. There was 
no breeze, but the electric bulb heated 
enough air so that a few of them were 
able to take an upward sail. 

I left them and at four o’clock the 
following morning, I slipped out of 
bed and hastened to the room, turned 
on the light, and not a single Spider of 
the thousand was to be found. They 
had as mysteriously disappeared as 
they had come the previous evening. 
Only a small portion of the web re- 
mained. The three windows were 
raised before I went to bed which 
gave them a draft sometime during 
the night. Had the screens been 
lifted, then I would have known that 
they had sailed away. 

Just how the egg bag or egg bags 
came to be in my house, I do not know, 
but I keep so many insect eggs in my 
house, and sometimes many spider egg 
bags, that I presume I must have left 
them somewhere near the table and 
had forgotten about them. The Spi- 
ders had come forth and were spinning 
parachutes to aid them in dispersing 
to favorable hunting sites, for even a 
Spider knows that too many competi- 
tors in the same line of business can- 
not prosper in the same community! 





The Praying Mantis 


E IS a much persecuted friend of 
the flower growers and stands 
guard over the flowers and shrubs 

















The Mantis, or Devil’s Riding Horse, 
getting ready for action, on a Zinnia. 


Tun Frowser Growfer 


catching hosts of harmful insects, even 
to the destructive caterpillars, with 
his strong forelegs. The preying 
Mantis has a protective coloring that 
enables him to sit still unnoticed by 
the innocent insect until it is within 
his grasp. 

His bulging eyes are really the 
things that make him so fearful to 
some people, but he is truly harmless 
to man, and I have kept them as pets 
in my house for many days at a time. 






When you observe one clos 
see that he is the only en oe 
that can look over his shoulders} 
Many people know him by the 
mon names as Devil’s Riding 
and Soothsayer. He is a dreaded *” 
sect to meet by the negroes of 
South who know him by the Bed, 
Mule-killer. We have a number : 
species of these Mantids and aj : 
quite worthy of protection. _ 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKgR 
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Bluebonnet—State Flower of Texas 


BY ERVIN BROCKMAN, (Texas) 


AM having our large seed company 
I send you three packets of seed of 

our State Flower of Texas,—the 
Texas Bluebonnet. 


The Bluebonnet (Lupinus perennis) 
is a species of the Lupine family. It 
grows in bush-like form to a height 
of 10 to 14 inches, producing eight to 
ten spikes of flowers, the color of 
which is a beautiful blue. Each indi- 
vidual flower on the spike has a small 
white spot. The individual flowers 
are shaped much like the old-time poke 
bonnet our mothers and grandmothers 
wore, hence the name “Bluebonnet.” 

The seeds are hard and flinty and 
should be soaked in water for 24 hours 
or more before planting. Plant as 
early as possible, for a little frost will 
not hurt them. They are not particu- 
lar as to soil, growing on poor soil 
as well as rich soil. Plant about one- 
half inch deep, where they are to 
stand. Do not thin out to any great 
extent, six inches being plenty of 
room. They are extremely hard to 
transplant unless the ground is taken 
with the roots. Each plant has a tap 
root going down into the ground any- 
where from 12 to 18 inches. At the 
bottom of this tap root is a “button” 
about the size of an ordinary garden 
pea. If transplanted, this “button” 
must not be broken off. They will 
stand considerable dry weather. They 
are annual in habit, but will easily re- 
seed themselves if left alone. The 
spikes make beautiful baskets and 
table decorations. They will keep in 
water for a week or more. In cutting 
the spikes, do not cut all on one plant, 
but leave two or three on each plant 
for seed. 

Here in Texas these plants cover 
hundreds of acres. It is impossible 
to put their beauty in a picture. They 
grow so closely that a camera or paint- 
ing only sees a solid mass of blue. It 
is claimed by some that they will not 
leave their native State. I do not 
know whether this is true or not. 


F YOU should get some of them to 

bloom, you will occasionally find 
some of the flowers on each spike with 
a red top to the bonnet instead of a 
white top. There is a legend connected 
with this red top. 


Ancient tradition informs us the 
when this country was inhabited } 
the Indians, one of the tribes had, 
beautiful Princess, whose hand Was 
sought in marriage by two of the most 
powerful warriors of the tribe. The 
Princess was in love with one of th 
but her father desired the other, At 
one of the Council meetings of the 
tribe, both suitors were required ty 
present their suit before the Princes 
and her father. After each had 
danced, told of his prowess before the 
enemy and presented gifts suitable for 
the occasion, the Chief told his daugh- 
ter she must choose the warrior he 
had selected for her, and not the one 
she loved. The Princess, in her grief, 
asked for a few moments of medita. 
tion alone. Being granted this priyi- 
lege, she walked away from the Coun- 
cil and threw herself over a high 
cliff. When found at the bottom of 
the cliff, it was discovered that the 
blood from her torn and mangled body 
had spattered over some of the flowers 
found growing at the bottom of the 
cliff. Hence from that day until this 
the Bluebonnet occasionally has a red 
top instead of the customary white. 


(You know tradition always tells 
that Indian Princesses were always 
beautiful. Having lived among them 
for a number of years, I sometimes 
wonder where all the beautiful ones 
went to, as they are not to be found 
today among the full-bloods. How. 
ever, it makes a better story to have 
her beautiful.) 

Bluebonnet does not require much 
cultivation, and if it will bloom in the 
North, I am positive you will be re 
paid for your time and trouble. 





Each issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
presents more in the way of horti- 
cultural facts and information than 
any other magazine, and besides it 
gives much interesting and _ helpful 
literature on other subjects of outdoor 
interest; and in addition, (for those 
who read carefully and_ consciet 
tiously,) a bit of inspiration toward 4 
better outlook on life in general. 3 
there any other publication that you 
know of anywhere that is comparable 
with THE FLOWER GROWER? 
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The Origin of Tall Bearded Irises 


BY SIR ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 
(In Gardening Illustrated,—English) 


“tle discourse on the history of the 
Se edinary development of the Iris, 

dit should be possible at the same time 
" clear up some puzzles of nomenclature. 
ti arden plants are, of course, derived 
‘itimately from wild originals, though 
‘. some cases the history of derivation 
a be obscure, as when the garden form 
fs been long cultivated and no record 
of its origin ~has been preserved. The 
whole host of tall bearded forms (with 
an exception to be noted presently) are 
traceable to three wild species, each of 
which has many forms in the wild 
state—Germanica, Pallida, Variegata. 
Each of these names covers a large 
group, and it should be said at once that, 
gs to the first, Germanica, though sev- 
eral forms which come under that name 
are to be seen in our gardens, these are 
all collected plants, not garden hybrids, 
for the simple reason that this species 
(if it is a species) rarely sets seed. This 
Iris is absurdly named as it certainly is 
not indigenous to Germany, and the ab- 
surdity is increased by calling all tall 
bearded Irises “German Irises,” a term 
which, it may be hoped, is nearly ob- 
solete. Iris germanica is extremely com- 
mon in France, especially on railway 
banks and old walls, but it is very doubt- 
ful if it occurs really wild anywhere. 
Mr. Dykes surmised that it is of hybrid 
origin, but its parentage is mysterious. 
I once obtained a pod of seed of typical 
Germanica and raised three plants, all 
dwarfs and all different, and Mr. Dykes 
had similar results from seeding another 
form. I have spoken of Iris germanica 
as “it,” but the name is merely a con- 
venient description for a group of early- 
flowering Irises with a distinct branch- 
ing habit. The colour is generally blue- 
purple or red-purple. There is a com- 
mon albino variety called Florentina and 
other less familiar white forms. By the 
mere accident that one very robust blue- 
purple form is very widely cultivated in 
England, e. g., in the London parks and 
squares, this form has come to be re- 
garded as the type. It is not the most 
attractive, being of rather dull colour. 
Finer forms are known as Fontarabie, 
Kochii, Purple King, Cretan. 

Germanica, then, is our first “group,” 
but, let it be repeated, this Iris has not, 
except in quite recent experiments, been 
used at all for hybridizing. It is a pop- 
ular fallacy that the so-called “German” 
Irises are derived from it. The real 
parents, or ancestors, of all the host of 
garden forms (excluding, of course, the 
Germanicas ) are two very variable 
species, Pallida (lavender) and Varie- 
gata (yellow and brown). The names 
invented for sub-groups of their progeny, 
such as Ameena, Squalens, Lurida, Neg- 
lecta, and Plicata, have no botanical 
authority. 

Sir Michael Foster about 50 years ago, 
by experimental sowings, showed that all 
the garden forms then grown were re- 


[ite interest some readers to hear 








ducible to four wild originals. Subse- 
quent investigation has shown that the 
ultimate parents are probably not more 
than two, the others being wild hybrids. 
To Pallida, then, and Variegata, in in- 
finite combinations, we owe all the 
bearded Irises (except Germanica forms 
and Albicans, of which a word presently) 
grown in our gardens till Foster’s time. 
To his importations, sent him mostly by 
missionaries and political agents in the 
Near and Middle East, is due the fresh 
blood which has caused in the last 30 
years or so such an astonishing im- 
provement in the garden hybrids. His 
importations in this class consisted of 
Eastern forms of Germanica and Pallida. 

Some of the Eastern Germanicas, as 
Trojana and Amas, have, unlike their 
Western relations, proved fertile. The 
improvement in stature and carriage is 
largely due to Trojana, which has a 
much-branched candelabrum-like stem. 
The Eastern Pallidas include Cypriana 
and Mesopotamica, whose offspring have 
enormous flowers. Thus, by crossing 
Cypriana with a Western Pallida, Foster 
raised Caterina, a fine plant, but not too 
robust. Further generations, however, 
have shown increased vigour. I may, 
perhaps, mention two seedlings of my 
own which have received the R.H.S.’s 
Award of Merit, Ann Page, a daughter 
of Caterina, and Leonato, a_ grand- 
daughter. 

Mention was made above of Albicans. 
This, which is pure white and totally dis- 
tinct from the tinted Florentina, is in a 
class by itself, being an albino form of 
Iris madonna, a purple Arabian species. 
Albicans, as Mr. Dykes showed pretty 
conclusively, owes its early introduction 
to Western gardens to the fact that the 
Mohammedan invaders brought it with 
them from Arabia to plant in their 
graveyards. It is found along the Medi- 
terranean wherever the Saracens settled. 





Experience with Iris Susan Bliss 


In early June of 1926, a careful 
planting was made of about a dozen 
rhizomes of Iris, of the higher-priced 
varieties. The soil was well pulver- 
ized, with considerable old wall-plaster 
mixed in, and good drainage was as- 
sured by making a ridge several inches 
high. The soil was wet at the time 
so no water was used. 

For no apparent reason my Susan 
Bliss developed a rot in a week or so 
and lost every single leaf. The rhiz- 
ome, which was of good size, with 
two nice sheafs of leaf, was uncovered, 
treated with gypsum and left exposed 
to the sun. The rot seemed to be only 
at the base of the leaves and had not 
affected the rhizome itself to any great 
extent. In a week or so I was sur- 


prised to see a numerous growth of 
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very small leaves had started as if 
from minute eyes, and by late Fall 
they had attained fair size. 

Some time since I came to the con- 
clusion that there was a lot of error 
about the idea of artificial watering 
causing rot, so never allowed this 
planting to become dry after the 
spring rains stopped. 

July 31st, 1927, I reset Susan Bliss 
and it was divided into twenty-one 
nice pieces, most of them as large as 
the original division. 

This seems to be an unusual in- 
crease and it looks as if the loss of the 
original leaves and the subsequent de- 
velopment of more eyes was the cause. 


W. T. WITHERS, (Ky.) 





Iris tuberosa 


Sometimes called Hermodactylus tuber- 
osus and commonly the Snake’s-head Iris, 
this early-flowering bulbous plant is 
charming if quaint; the flowers are vel- 
vety-black and apple-green, and are pro- 
duced in March, sometimes even in Feb- 
ruary. The tubers are easily accom- 
modated in a well-drained site on the 
rock garden or in the border, and need 
not of necessity be subjected to annual 
“lifting.” The tetragonal, erect leaves 
appear in Autumn, and the height of the 
plant is about 1 foot. 

A fairly well-known species, I. tuber- 
osa, is well worth a place in every gar- 
den. It always evokes admiration and 
interest, and the flowers are delightfully 
pretty in a cut state. They are occa- 
sionally offered in Covent Garden 
Market. 

Quite an old plant, I. tuberosa was 
introduced from the Levant so long ago 
as 1597. The tubers should be planted 
in August; certainly not later than Sep- 
tember. A generous massing of this 
reasonably-priced plant will prove most 
effective in the early spring garden. 

RALPH E. ARNOLD, in Gardening II- 
lustrated, (English) 





Feeding Tomatoes 


Tomatoes in full growth, carrying a 
large number of leaves and fruits are 
gross feeders, but it is most unwise to 
start off the seedlings in a rich soil 
medium. In such a case there is a dis- 
tinct tendency towards the formation of 
luxuriant but comparatively fruitless 
growth. The best compost is mainly of 
good loam; this, with firm planting, 
means short, stubby growth and a good: 
“set.” In July, when the plants are 
growing fast, a top-dressing of a rich 
nature should always be given. This 
may be manure alone, or manure and 
soil in about equal parts, or soil enriched 
with artificials. Any seedsman will sup- 
ply a good mixture for the purpose. 
Liquid nourishment may also be given 
and, when such a plan is preferred, the 
top-dressing may be reduced to a soil 
compost without manurial matter of 
great importance. Weak liquid from 
natural manure twice a week is a good 
average rule, or liquid food made by 
stirring 1 oz. up to 2 ozs. of fertilizer per 
gallon. Probably the best plan is to use 
natural and artificial “drinks” week 
about. Do not apply liquids to a dry 
soil; water first and several hours later 


feed. The Garden, (English) 
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Editorial Notes 


VERY interesting, as well as 

amusing, incident in Bird life was 
watched for some time in our garden 
one day in July. A young Bird, that 
at first glance was taken for a Robin, 
was noticed sitting on the clothesline. 
A little closer look quickly showed that 
here was a young Bird not so common 
as Robins, that are more numerous 
than the English Sparrow, which by 
the way seems to be diminishing in 
number. 

Evidently this was of the Blackbird 
tribe although it was more dark-grey 
than black, a fact accounted for un- 
doubtedly by its youthfulness. Later 
developments showed that it probably 
was a Cow Blackbird for it soon flew 
down to the lawn, and to our amaze- 
ment a little Yellowbird came and fed 
it. Well, here certainly was something 
worth spending time to watch, even 
on a busy day. How funny it was to 
see the little yellow mother working 
so hard to satisfy the demands of her 
very hungry, big, foster son (or 
daughter ). So far as I know the Cow 
Blackbird is the only one that lays its 
eggs in some other bird’s nest, thus 
evading parental responsibility. As 
this youngster did not in the least re- 
semble a Cuckoo, which is also a 
worthless parent, it must have been 
a Cow Bird. The foster mother looked 
like a Goldfinch, but Goldfinches nest 
in August when thistles are in down, 
as they use thistle down to line their 
nests; so I conclude this was a Yellow 
Warbler. The foster father was no- 
where in evidence. Perhaps he de- 
clined to bring up the child of a de- 
serter. If he had been there it would 
have been easy to say which “Yellow 
Bird” had hatched the big egg. 


While the busy little mother was 
hurrying back and forth between the 
bugs on the trees and her big child on 
the ground, a near tragedy happened, 
but fortunately two of us were sitting, 
watching the feeding, so hurried to the 
rescue. Master Bengal Tiger had been 
snoozing peacefully on the side porch, 
but he must have had one eye open, 


for he startled us all by making a sud- 
den dash across the lawn and would 
have pounced on young Blackbird if 
we had not turned him aside just in 
time. My what a storm of protest 
arose! The little mother flew at the 
Cat, scolding as vigorously as either 
Jimmie or Jennie Wren could possibly 
do and so far they have won the prize 
in the scolding and fighting line. Both 
mother and child departed, but later 
in the day, finding the coast clear they 
returned. Perhaps that particular 
tree afforded a goodly supply of bugs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wren are very, very 
busy trying to fill the ever-clamoring 
youngsters of their second brood 
which are now about ten days old. 
They certainly are model parents. 
Cuckoos and Cow Blackbirds might 
well profit by their example. 


In the August “Notes” we spoke of 
our experience with Fritillaria, Crown 
Imperial. The following letter was re- 
ceived from a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and is most interesting, “I 
have read with a great deal of interest 
your Notes in the August FLOWER 
GROWER on the subject of Crown Im- 
perial and I do not hesitate to say that 
your bulbs certainly are diseased. 

“My grandmother began a garden in 
Middletown Valley, Maryland, just one 
hundred twenty years ago, and a 
Crown Imperial was one of the first 
flowers started on the corner of this 
garden bed devoted to old-time flowers. 
My father and mother live on this 
homestead and this original Crown 
Imperial has never failed to bloom. 
Surely this is a record to be proud of, 
yet we have Tulips, Narcissi, and Iris, 
that were planted at the same time 
and they have become naturalized.” 

That surely is a wonderful record 
for a garden. Yes, I believe my bulbs 
are diseased but what is the disease 
and what the remedy? 





Useful Hints for October 


EFORE Winter sets in, it is a good 
plan to exterminate all rats and 
mice about the premises by the use 





Sect, 


of one of the virus preparation 
produce a contagious and fatal : 
ease among rodents, but is ha: die. 
to other animals. This viryg 
obtained from seedmen or saul y 
from druggists. A little foreth, ms 
in this direction may save choice F 
and other shrubs from being 9; 
and ruined. In this same ph. 
another bit of protection com 
mind. If Cottontail Rabbits are jj > 
to come into the gardens as they en 
Utica in the neighborhood of the lane 
parks, young trees should haye wi 
netting put around the trunks 
netting must be wide enough to 
protection above the snow line. Wh 
snow covers the ground during the 
Winter to a depth of two feet oy mo 
the lower branches can easily Ye 
reached by the Rabbits which rn 
around on the top of the snow 
protect according to your Winter 
Three feet in height is necessary i, 
this section. 


Do not be in too big a hurry ty 
cover plants. The last of October iy 
quite early enough—too early, if the 
Autumn is a warm one. About th 
best covering for Peonies, Chysanthe. 
mums, and many other plants is thei; 
own stalks and leaves which catch ang 
hold lightly any chance leaves thy 
are blown their way. The worst ey. 
ering, perhaps, is a pile of leaves that 
pack into a wet, soggy blanket, im. 
pervious to air and light, and too heavy 
to be pierced or lifted by the young 
shoots that start early in the Spring 


Peony roots and other bulbs my 
still be planted, but the planting 
should not be long delayed. -If Lily 
bulbs are slow to arrive, the ground 
may be prepared, holes dug for each 
bulb and the bed covered with leave 
or litter. A box of soil with which t 
cover the bulbs may be kept in a dy 
place until the bulbs arrive, makingit 
possible to plant them much later tha 
could be done if no preparation had 
been made. 

For early Sweet Peas, the ground 
may be prepared, the trench made, and 
covered with a board. As soon as the 
snow is gone, the board may be lifted 
and the seed sown and covered with 
the dry earth stored for the purpose 
This method has been found’ to give 
the advantages of fall planting with 
out its disadvantages. 


Do not burn leaves. Save them for 
the compost heap. You can obtain 
now from most seedstores a reagell, 
which, when mixed with the leaves ani 
other compost material will produce 
a fertilizer chemically like farmyatl 
manures. 


Stakes are well worth caring fo. 
Stored through the Winter in a dy 
place they will last for years. Int 
painting them do not be too carefll 
to make a good job of it. They at 
less conspicuous if the color is str 
and uneven. Bamboo stakes in # 
sorted sizes can be purchased at all 
seedstore about as cheaply as a 
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stakes. They wear well and look well. 


r is the month for setting out 

oe baits. Do not do this impor- 
nan work carelessly. Begin by pre- 
ing the ground well by deep thor- 
ough digging, mixing in plenty of fer- 
tilizer ; probably bone meal is as good 
for this purpose as anything. When 
the bulbs are to be put in, have plenty 
of sand on hand. Set each bulb in a 


little cup of sand, the amount graded 
according to the size of the bulbs. The 
depth for planting the bulbs must also 
depend upon the variety. Tall Darwin 
Tulips need to be down five or six 
inches to give them plenty of support 
when in blossom. Frost always heaves 
the ground some and forces the bulbs 
nearer to the surface, so allowance 
must be made in every case for this 
action. 





Our New Lily Pool 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


for a Water Lily Pool during 

which time I kept my eyes and 
ears open accumulating as much in- 
formation as possible on how to con- 
struct one, besides planning just where 
one would look best, as well as how 
much space could be spared for it, my 
wish has come true. Some accom- 
plished wishes are not as satisfying 
as was anticipated, but that is not 
true in this case. To be sure, it would 
be twice as enjoyable if it were twice 
as large, but as the old adage has it, 
“You must cut your garment accord- 
ing to your cloth,” so our Pool had to 
be made to fit the only space desirable 
for it. 

Perhaps it can hardly be called a 
Lily Pool as yet, for the Lilies which 
were planted rather late are not in 
bloom, although growing nicely. Those 
who have already had experience, as- 
sure me that the flowers will come 
during August. Spring planting gives 
late blooming. Another season I shall 
hope for these plants, if they survive 
the Winter, to blossom early. Others 
have found that if they leave the roots 
in the pool through the Winter, they 
not only live but multiply, while those 
taken into the cellar are likely to die. 

Narrow-leafed Cat-tails and Arrow- 
heads (arum) have grown very fast 
and the latter is blooming freely. They 
both increase so rapidly, thinning will 
soon be necessary. Possibly some 
friend will have a new Pool by that 
time and the surplus roots can be 
passed on, as these were to me. 


The new Pool is truly a joy, and 
the garden seat nearby is a favorite 
resting place of both family and 
friends. In fact a Pool is quite worth 
while if for no other reason than that 
it is such a restful place. One of its 
chief attractions, is the amusement 
afforded by the animal life that must 
be in every pool. Of course there are 
Goldfishes to eat up mosquito eggs and 
larvae and supply gleaming bits of 
color as they dart to and fro. They 
are always an uncertain quantity as 
they are so prone to depart this life. 

rogs are very interesting too. There 
are two or three varieties, and their 


Nite a couple of years of wishing 





“songs” are quite different. These fel- 
lows love to sit on the stones along the 
bank or to hide under the vines trail- 
ing over the sides. 

During the early days of the Pool 
we had a hundred or more tiny black 
Polliwogs that were a constant source 
of amusement. They looked like mi- 
nute naphtha launches scooting back 
and forth across the water. They 
seemed to love the sunshine for when 
it shone on a bit of ledge, dozens of 
them would collect there, which caused 
the spot to be dubbed Polliwog Ledge. 
Funniest of all, was when each one 





The Lily Pool as described 
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after a trip across the pool would moor 
along the edge, heads up and tails 
down, like rows of small boys peeking 
over a fence to watch a ball game. 


In about three weeks these little 
“wogs” developed into wee, wee Toads 
not much over half an inch long. At 
this stage they spent most of their 
time on the bank and so nearly re- 
sembled the dirt that it was only when 
one hopped, he was likely to be dis- 
covered. 

A beautiful black and white Dragon 
Fly often hovers over the Pool and 
alights on the Cat-tails. Another in- 
habitant of the Pool was a Turtle or 
Painted Terrapin; but his sojourn was 
cut short as he raised havoc by rooting 
up the Arrow-heads, devouring the 
Polliwogs and tiny Toads right before 
our eyes, to say nothing of two big 
Tadpoles and two Frogs. At first 
“Tinky” acted like a little gentleman 
and ate bits of fresh liver offered him 
on the end of a little stick which 
served very nicely for a turtle fork. 
He became so tame that the girls could 
pick him up when he was near enough 
to the “shore” or sunning himself on 
the bank. They.enjoyed giving him a 
walk on the lawn, after which he would 
make a bee-line for the Pool. The 
day of his undoing ‘started when he 
snapped up two wee Toads before they 
could be rescued, and his doom was 
sealed when Miss Fourteen-Year-Old 
saw him grab a Frog by the hind leg, 
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pulling the entire skin off both legs. 
This was too much. The young Miss 
speedily grabbed him and demanded 
his instant death. The death sentence 
was however changed to banishment 
and that evening Master Tinky was 
carried to a near-by park and set down 
by the edge of the pond. After look- 
ing around for a few seconds he cove 
into the water and was seen no more. 

I understand a tiny Turtle, called 
the Geographic, can be purchased, 
which is harmless and very cunning. 
Another Spring we will try a few. 
Likely it is a vegetarian, for I have 
been told that at least one variety is. 

In this day of overdoing and rush- 
ing, probably much of it unnecessary 
if one only thought so, anything that 
will induce a few moments of quiet 
and restful amusement should be wel- 
comed. When active business men 
will sit by a Lily Pool watching and 
enjoying the activities of the little 
animals in the water, surely a Pool is 
decidedly worth while. 


Now for the practical side,—the 
actual business of building a Pool: 
Well there is a regular order of pro- 
cedure as there would be if a house 
were to be erected. First, and this 
is a most important step, look the 
garden over carefully and decide where 
a Pool will look best and add most to 
the general attractiveness of the gar- 
den as a whole. The entire property, 
including house and garage should be 
thought of as a unit and whatever is 
added must be made to increase the 
beauty of the unit; otherwise it were 
best left out. In selecting the location 
it must be remembered that Water 
Lilies need full sunshine during a 
goodly portion of the day, if they are 
to bloom well. Second, what is to be 
the shape and size? This is purely a 
matter of individual choice. Person- 
ally, I do not admire a formal Pool, 
but it is the easiest to build. About 
nine out of ten of those seen are rec- 
tangular. Nature is a wonderful 
guide. In her great garden, we find 
no harsh geometric figures. In mak- 
ing a little Pool in the garden it is 
quite possible to have it look as though 
Mother Nature had had a finger in the 
making although it requires more time, 
patience and money. It is not difficult 
to dig a hole with an irregular outline, 
but it is difficult to make a form for 
the concrete. A skillful workman can 
do the concreting without a form if 
the hole is dug with gently sloping 
sides so that the soft material will 
cling to them. How durable such con- 
struction would be during severe Win- 
ters, I do not know. As to size, I 
would say, as large as available space 
and money will allow. The plants grow 
so rapidly and increase so, that one 
soon longs for more room for them 
rather than having to thin out so 
often. 

These matters being settled, the 
next step is to dig the hole. Experts 


say that Lilies must have a foot of 
water and a foot of soil; as the con- 
crete should be from four to six inches 
thick that would mean dig at least two 
and a half feet. In cold climates a few 
inches of stones and coarse ashes 
would provide drainage under the ce- 
ment and help to protect it from being 
cracked by frost. Allowing for that 
would require a hole pretty close to 
three feet deep. Right here, let me 
say from my own experience and that 
of others, build your Pool in the Fall; 
October is a good month for this work. 
Then all of the upset from having piles 
of dirt on the lawn, the mess from the 
concreting, etc., will be cleared away, 
everything made ready so that Lilies 
can be set out early, the grass will 
come up fresh again in the Spring and 
it will not take half the Summer wait- 
ing for the garden to recover from the 
upheavel. 

The hole dug, the next step is build- 
ing the form. A rectangular one is 
simple, being made of boards nailed 
together to make the size desired, 
which is six inches smaller than the 
hole as that is what the thickness of 
the cement sides should be; possibly 
four inches will be sufficient. An ir- 
regular form can be made by using 
heavy metal two feet wide. Iron such 
as is used for stove pipes will do. 
Place this on the ground as near the 
“going-to-be Pool” as possible, shap- 
ing the iron to the required size. This 
is not easy and takes a lot of measur- 
ing. Two foot strips of wood must be 
nailed to the iron about every two feet. 
After this form is placed in the hole 
with a few six-inch blocks under it to 
allow for the bottom concrete, braces 
must be securely fastened across the 
form. Enough of these have to be 
used to prevent the metal from bulg- 
ing in from the weight of the wet con- 
crete. The braces need to be strong 
sticks too. By means of these braces 
the irregular form can be secured. 
I said an irregular Pool costs more, 
and so it does for it uses up more con- 
crete. The iron may bend as the ce- 
ment is shoveled in so that the sides 
will vary in thickness. This adds to 
the expense but it also adds to the 
natural outline. 

When the form is in place and se- 
curely fastened the concreting is the 
next step. Perhaps a few men will 
want to do this work themselves, but 
the majority will hire a contractor to 
do the job. It takes but an hour or 
two as he will bring a small “gang” 
of men, but this is where the expense 
comes in. In about three days the ce- 
ment will be very hard and the form 
should be removed. As there is an 
acid produced by the cement which 
will kill Goldfish, it is wise to paint 
the whole with two coats of water 
glass, mixed one of water glass to 
three parts of water. This will soon 
dry and the final step is reached; that 
of soil and fertilizer. For the latter, 
use old cow manure if you can obtain 






it. Put in a bushel or mor ; 
to the size of the pool; spread ut T 
the bottom and on this fill in ver 
and compost to the depth of a ae 
The manure being well Covered, yi 
help to keep the water Clear, but 
other precaution must be added ina 
form of coarse sand, gravel op o» 
The last is also called screenings 

of these materials spread a coy 
inches thick over the soil wil] prey. 
the Fish and other animals from - 
ing up the dirt and making the wate 
roily. 

All of this being completed jt can be 
left for early-spring planting, 
extra dirt on the lawn can be wheel § 
away and everything made ready for 
the next season. If finished 
enough many plants that you intend to 
set out around the pool can be Dut ip 
now. 


I forgot to mention the stones tha 
can be arranged around the edge whi 
the concrete is soft. These will gives 
natural look to the edge. The mop 
artistically the stones are placed the 
better, and the more care taken in ge. 
lecting a variety of different sha 
and colors the more natural the effect, 
When the concrete hardens the stones 
will form part of the solid wall. 









Hanging Baskets 


Hanging flower baskets are always an 
attractive feature for the porch or yer. 
anda during the summer months. Bas. 
kets made of galvanized wire are the 
best, on the whole, for these are cheap 
and will last for years. The simpler 
these are in design the better, for one 
does not want to have the actual basket 
too much in evidence. Before putting in 
the soil the baskets should be well lined 
with moss to prevent the mould dropping 
between the wires. Rather a thick layer 
of moss is to be recommended, as this 
will help in conserving the moisture. In 
a general way, practically any good 
potting medium will do for the baskets, 
although very light composts are to bh 
avoided because these will part with their 
moisture too quickly. It is a very good 
plan, after putting in the moss, to place 
a smail saucer in the bottom of the bas- 
ket. This will keep back a little of the 
water and prevent that sudden drying 
up which is so harmful to the occupants 
of the flower basket. Suitable subjects 
for the baskets are Fuchsias, the lvy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, the creeping Cam- 
panulas, Musk and creeping Jenny 
(lysimachia). Care should be taken not 
to overcrowd the plants in any basket, 
and on no account must the baskets be 
placed straight away in their permanent 
positions. Until the plants show signs 
having settled in, keep the baskets m 
some sheltered position where they will 
not be exposed to drying winds and 
strong sunshine.—The Garden, (English) 





Do not overlook the fact that al 
index with a year’s issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER form a reference 
library of nearly 600 pages which cal 
not be secured at anything like the 
price. Save your issues and see what 
you have at the end of the year;—t 
may be surprising to you. 
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AM about ready to take it all back. 
Ut ap. | A few years ago in a magazine 
article I labeled the Osage Orange 
r grit, one of the wisest denizens of the 
forest and called the Honey Locust a 
conservative old stand-pat fool! 
event Now, I am ready to reverse the com- 
n Toot. liments that I paid so hastily to those 
two trees so common and well known 
to American people. Twenty years ago 
canbe §- when I began to study armed trees or 
_ Any the trees that maintain standing 
heeled armies, I searched the woodland scrip- 
IY for tures far and wide for messages of 
hope that the day was not far off 
end to when such trees would become wise 
Put in enough to discard their formidable ar- 
ray of penetrating thorns. 
S that It is easy for us to conceive the wis- 
While dom of a certain kind of tree being 
bive a fitted with sharp thorns to protect it- 
ia self from browsing animals when the 
«the country was inhabited by huge beasts 
h that are now extinct, and according to 
rs the natural laws of disuse I was un- 
aac, able to find a satisfactory reason for 
certain species of trees continuing 
their habits of wearing thorny pro- 
tections in this 20th Century, espe- 
cially when beasts are becoming more 
civilized. I was aware of the fact that 
YS an if the old tree-citizens should come to 
P Ver some disarmament that the Logger- 
Bas. head Shrike would suffer some incon- 








The Mistake of the Osage Orange Tree 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


veniences since the removal of thorns 
would be a distinct loss of his table 
forks which he uses for holding his 
meat while dining. 


The hosts of thorns that some of 
the Honey Locusts have equipped 
themselves with are simply terrifying. 
In the Osage Orange, thorns are set 
and maintained on the young tender 
plants, but when the tree grows old, 
it at least slowly discards the thorns 
from around its old trunk. This very 
fact appealed to me so strongly that I 
now realize that I was too quick to 
commend the Osage Orange for its 
tree wisdom and its ability to adapt 
itself to the modern trend of civi- 
lization. 


The Osage Orange is a familiar tree 
that is a native of the Ozark moun- 
tains in Arkansas. It is one of the 
very tough and durable woods and 
bears a beautiful bright yellow hue, 
fine grained and elastic. But so far as 
the outward appearance of the tree 
goes there isn’t a speck of beauty 
about it. Its extreme ugliness how- 
ever is far outweighed by its inward 
beauty. This tree is like some men, 
great and near great, extremely rugged 
in appearance but wonderfully great 
in magnificent deeds; and for service 
it has few peers. Its elasticity found 
instant recognition by the American 
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Indians who employed the wood ex- 
tensively for making bows. Among 
the various tribes the tree was re- 
ferred to simply as “bowwood.” 


For many years in attending pro- 
fessional baseball games in a certain 
city I have watched the faithful old 
Osage Orange trees that lined the out- 
side of the tight board fence come to 
the rescue of the penniless boys and 
men. In these free seats sat hosts of 
men and the branches lifted them up 
and down as gently as a boat floating 
upon water. Such heavy weights are 
enough to destroy the tops of many 
other kinds of trees. 


Oe ORANGE is rigid in its de- 
cisions. For this very reason 
farmers years ago took advantage of 
its stern behavior and set the young 
plants in rows where defensive fences 
should have stood. By knifing them 
near the base and then bending them 
prostrate, soon hosts of young shoots 
sprung upright as thick as hairs on a 
dog’s tail. The density of the growth 
together with the thorns dared any 
man or beast to enter the farmer’s 
grounds. 


It has been known for years that 
Silk Worms which are so fond of the 
foliage of Mulberry trees are equally 
as fond of eating the green leaves of 
the Osage Orange tree. However if 
Caterpillars ever become abundant on 
the Osage Orange tree the spiny 
branches give no protection to the 








Two sturdy Osage Orange trees that the mules failed to get 











The Osage Orange tree is so tough that it furnishes 
free seats that are entirely safe for boys and men who 
are without money and yet who are baseball fans. 
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The thorns on shoots near the base of 
one of these twin Osage Orange trees bore 
thorns, and the horses left the bark un- 
touched, but woe unto the intervening 
trunk between branches and ground! 


leaves, hence the evidence points out 
that the thorns are intended to ward 
off attacks of browsing animals. 

The large fruit it bears is big with 
its tuberculated surface holds radiat- 
ing woody fibres and a yellowish milky 
juice that is sticky to the hands. The 
milky fruit is generally disliked and 
the fruit is unlikely to be sought by 
any animal. Nature could just as 
easy make an Apple or other tree fruit 
palatable from the time it is born to 
the day that it matures but if she did 
there would be no assurance that her 
fruit and seeds would reach maturity. 
Nature therefore keeps her green 
fruits unpalatable yet a boy will some- 
times tackle a green Apple. If there 
is any creature that is excessively 
fond of green fruit of the Osage 
Orange, he has yet to come forth! 


Observations have lately taught me 
that I was too hasty in commending 
the Osage Orange tree for its habit of 
discarding its thorns from its trunk. 
To take a close look at the old rough 
bark one can scarcely conceive that 
there is alive today any animal who 
would be attracted by it as a food, or 
tonic, or from curiosity. You may 
sometimes observe’a Horse or Mule 
nibbling the tops of certain trees and 
shrubs which they seem to do simply 
out of curiosity or for the reason they 
have nothing else to do. 

But the Osage Orange tree would 
be safe and its practice of discarding 
the thorns from its trunk would have 
been a wise thing to have done had it 
not been for two reasons. Winter is one 
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The thorns with which some of the 
Honey Locust trees have equipped their 
bodies is simply terrifying. 

of these. The coldest season brings 
its freezing weather and cold weather 
makes green vegetation scarce. A 
part of the essential diet of browsing 
animals is green food. In Winter 
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when they cannot obtain ; . 
they turn their attention to the bal 
of certain trees and shrubs. Dypj ry 
recent Winter I witnessed Horses 3 
Mules in a wooded enclosure gna and 
the bark from around the trun 
the old Osage Orange trees but | 
unmolested the other trees 
the same lot. I wondered why th 
Osage Orange tree was chosen and : 
I made an investigation which 2 
vealed the fact that chemists somet; . 
back discovered that the bark ag a 
as the other living parts of the Osag 
Orange tree contains moric and merle 
tannic acid. These acids are agra 
able to the appetites of grazing ani 
mals and when Mules and Horses pa 
confined in Winter with little gree, 
vegetation available for food the 
literally peel the old bark and eat the 
green, bark of the Osage Orange tye 
to satisfy a natural craving. Not cop. 
tented with the bark they continue ty 
gnaw away the cambium layer and ip 
their hard struggle to obtain bits of 
such delicacies, they nibble away much 
of the sapwood. 


Grim death lies in wait for such ap 
unfortunate tree, yet how easily the 
Osage Orange tree could have escaped 
the fatal bites of domestic animals if 
it had retained its thorny armor that 
it maintained in its youth! 





Osage Oranges for Holiday Fires 


BY MARJORIE SHANAFELT, (Neb.) 


OME people are lucky enough to 
S have Osage Orange trees in their 

yards, although they usually see 
in them only prickles and sticky green 
balls which boys toss about the yard 
in the early Fall. But just as the 
prickles make the tree a safe nesting 
place for certain Birds, so do the green 
balls make a desirable fire on those 
winter evenings when King Frost is 
“tapping at the window pane” with 
his cold fingers. 





The Osage is a generous tree, and 
though man hacks at its branches uw- 
til it stands grotesque and ugly, yet 
in token of forgiveness there appear, 
in early Summer, amongst its glossy 
leaves, bewhiskered rotundities of 
green, that grow and grow, into beau- 
tifully crinkled balls that drop, drop, 
drop upon the grass when the fall 
winds shake the tree. 


Instead of throwing the balls around 
the yard and into the streets, the lively 
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hould collect them and 
youngstrem out in a warm dry place 
“4, the house. They will shrink 
inside rivel and turn darker and 
aad 8 In time they will feel like 
dark "By the time the holiday season 
upon us they will be as dry as fire- 
i 


"uniec time one should have some 
Es copperas on hand. It is pur- 
powder at any drug-store. Dip the 
2 Oranges, as the fruit is called, 
nto water and then -roll in the cop- 
- Let them stand until evening 
en they are ready to be dropped into 
e grate fire. The result is delight- 
ful Not only do charming greens join 
ihe reds and yellows of the burning 
| or wood, but a delicate fragrance 
drifts out, such a fragrance as is given 
off by certain Cacti when burned un- 
der the stars in evening camp fires of 
Summertime. If allowed to burn out, 
undisturbed by tongs, balls of white 
ash remain, pale ghosts of the fruit 
that hung in the trees in the glorious 
sunshiny Fall. 

The Osage Orange tree was first 
found in the country of the Osage In- 
dians, near the Osage River in Mis- 
suri, and was therefore christened, 
the Osage tree. The Osage Indians 
made their bows of it, calling it 
dse-sta, Which means smooth bow. It 
was considered the most serviceable of 
all bowwoods. The French on coming 
to this country adopted it, calling it 
bois d’arc. In the Osage mythology 
the arrow was a gift from the sun, 
taken from one of its rays, but the 
how was the gift of the moon to the 
people. The fruit of the Osage has 
long been called Orange, and has been 
a source of enjoyment to thousands of 
happy children. The children of to- 
day will rejoice to meet the green, 
tubercled fruit on the hearth on 
Christmas eve. 





Potting on Young Plants 


Young plants which are being grown 
on in small pots with the intention of re- 
moval into others later on should not be 
allowed to get really potbound. This con- 
dition will certainly check their growth, 
and a common result is a premature 
blooming. The best time to give young 
plants a move is when the roots are 
showing well on the outside of the ball of 
sil. This is readily ascertained by 
gently tapping the plants out of the 
pots. It is a mistake to think that one 
is saving time and trouble by moving, 
say, a plant in a 4-inch pot into one that 
is 8 inches in diameter. The large 
amount of spare soil which has to be 
placed around the plant will surely be- 
come sour from frequent waterings, as, 
of course, the moisture cannot be re- 
stricted to those parts where the roots 
happen to be growing. The proper 
method is to move the plant into a pot 
which, at most, is not more than two 
sizes larger than the one in. which it 
happens to be growing.—The Garden, 
(English) 





Indexes for any year may be had for 
ten cents each. Get your order in for 
1927, and it will be sent when ready. 
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Roses Doing Poorly 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


I have a few two-year old monthly Rose bushes 
which I put out last Spring, and in spite of the 
best of care they seem to be dying. 

They do not bloom, the leaves have no luster, 
the sprouts dry up, and now the leaves are turn- 
ing yellow. 

We have for soil, part clay, leaf mould, sand 
and horse manure, and occasionally we apply 
ground bone. 


Could you give us any information as to the 
cause? 


HowarD KRECKMAN, (Penna.) 

Answer :—It is hard to diagnose this 
case from the information at hand. 
There may be too much horse manure, 
and it is certain that applying additional 
fertility before a Rose has started to 
make growth is dangerous and possibly 
disastrous. There may be root difficulty, 
and I would suggest that one plant be 
dug“up and the root examined. If noth- 
ing is found wrong, then it could be re- 
planted in good ordinary garden soil, 
in another location. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 





Weeds in Lawn 


To THE EbiToR :— 


Your FLOWER GROWER is such a help to us we 
venture to ask for information about weeds in 
our lawn. 

Can you tell me how I can treat soil to get rid 
of the weeds and do you think that so many 
of the weeds indicate a soil need, and what should 
be done? 


Mrs. H. M., (Mass.) 

Answer :—Some weeds in lawns are 
difficult to handle, but most weeds will 
disappear or be crowded out by a strong 
growth of grass and, therefore, the best 
treatment that can be given a lawn, as a 
general suggestion, is to apply about two 
inches of well-rotted manure in the Fall 
to remain on the ground all Winter and 
be raked off in the Spring, leaving the 
finer pieces of manure among the grass 
roots. This will give a quick start to 
the grass in the Spring and enough 
water should be given to keep the grass 
growing steadily. Some few weeds must 
be dug out, and in some soils weeds are 
much of a nuisance, but in about three 
cases out of four, heavy feeding of the 
grass will solve the problem. 


— (EDITOR) 





Average Temperature by 
Wells and Springs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

The average temperature for any place as I 
understand may only be obtained by combining 
the daily temperatures for a long period of years. 
At least this is the method used by the Weather 
Officials. Is there any other method whereby 
one may obtain this information without waiting 
for a series of years? 

Mrs, J. B. S., (S. Dak.) 

Answer:—The only other method I 
know for approximating even the aver- 
age temperature of a place is the one 
discovered by pioneers in new countries 
who found in certain places springs that 
were of the same temperature practically 
throughout the year and that the tem- 
perature of such springs gave almost the 
exact average temperature of the locality 
annually. 

It was afterwards found that deep 
wells also gave about the same temper- 


ature as the annual average so where one 
has a spring or a well which does not 
change much in temperature from Sum- 
mer to Winter the temperature of the 
water will be approximately the temper- 
ature of that locality. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





The Mountain Ash 


To THe EpitTor :— 


Will you tell me something about the Mountain 
Ash? Is there more than one variety? The ones 
I am planting resemble a two or three-year-old 
Apple tree. I presume they are slow growers. 
What kind of a soil do they like? Are they likely 
to have berries this year? 

A. J. H. 


Answer:—The Mountain Ash is so 
closely related to the Apple that it is 
often put in the same group by botanists. 
It is not surprising, then, that your 
plants resemble young Apple trees in a 
general way. There are several species 
and varieties, some very slow growing 
and others more rapid. They fruit early, 
but it is doubtful that you will have 
berries this same season. They do well 
in a wide range of soils, especially a clay 
loam, but in general because of the use 
they are put to as ornamentals, soil is a 
secondary consideration. 


H. B. T., (Rural New-Yorker) 





Tool for Cleaning Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THe Epitor :— 


I am looking for a tool that removes the old 
Glad bulbs from the new ones, and have heard 
that there is such a tool, but have never seen it 
advertised. Will you please tell me about this? 
I have several thousand bulbs, and it hurts to pull 
off the old bulb by hand. 


JAMES W. KENNEY, (N. H.) 

Answer :—If there is a tool for this 
purpose, I have never seen it, but I have 
used a piece of heavy wire with a flat- 
tened end or say a large wire nail with 
a chisel point about 3/16 of an inch 
wide. This can be mounted in a handle 
and used as a chisel to pry the old bulb 
off the new one when necessary. 

It might be stated, however, that it is 
only when the bulbs become tough from 
too long standing that any such tool is 
necessary for removing the roots and old 
bulb from the new bulb. If bulbs are 
cleaned at the right time, say one to 
three months after digging, it is com- 
paratively easy to separate the new bulb 
from the old one by hand. 

“— (EprTor) 





Time to Transplant Irises 
To THE EpbiTor :— 


I have a number of Iris to transplant and as 
I am a new devotee to the Iris, and I am at loss 
to know when to do the work, I come to you for 
advice. 


Will you kindly advise when is the proper 
time to transplant and also whether an applica- 
tion of lime to the soil would be beneficial? 

Geo. B. Kerstetrer, (Penna.) 

Answer:—Best results from  trans- 
planting Irises are obtained by late sum- 
mer or early fall planting. The Iris be- 
comes dormant after the blooming period 
to an extent, and during the driest sea- 
son of the year, and before fall growth 
starts is the best time to do resetting. 
July, August and September are gener- 
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ally designated as Iris transplanting 
months. This year, the season being 
late, probably little work of this kind 
has been done in July and the bulk of 
the operations will be done in August 
and September, although doubtless Oc- 
tober will see considerable work done 
in this line. 

Some growers use lime rather freely on 
soil where Irises are grown, but my ex- 
perience is that no lime is necessary on 
my sandy soil which is extra well- 
drained. However, I have used wood 
ashes rather freely in the past and doubt- 
less there is a residue of lime in the 
soil from same. 

If any reader can give definite in- 
structions or make general statements 
about the use of lime on Irises, will be 
glad to hear from him. 

MADISON COOPER 





Plants for a Living-Room 


To THE EbitTor :— 


Will you kindly give me the names of half a 
dozen plants suitable for growing in a living- 
room, say from May Ist through the summer 
months, flowering and non-flowering Aspidistras 
excluded? I am desirous of growing a few in a 
window with a north aspect, and there is one gas 
jet at a distance of 7% ft., which would, of 
course, be little used during the period mentioned 
above. Every care would be taken to secure the 
best results. 

H. B. 


Answer :—For a sunny position zonal 
Pelargoniums and double-flowered Pe- 
tunias would be very suitable. For more 
shady parts, Fuchsias, Tuberous Be- 
gonias and Ferns. Anthericum varie- 
gatum forms a very effective foliage 
plant and is easily managed. We advise 
you to start with well-rooted little speci- 
mens in pots.—The Garden, (English) 





Time to Transplant Peonies 
To THB EbITOR :— 


A friend has offered me some large Peonies. 
Will you kindly advise the best time to transplant 
them? I prefer to do the work this year if pos- 
sible. Any suggestions you may care to make 
will be greatly appreciated. 

G. H. Naytor, (Ill.) 

Answer:—Peonies are best trans- 
planted during the month of September 
as this gives them a chance to establish 
themselves in their new location and the 
growth will be much better the Spring 
following transplanting than if the work 
is done later. If transplanted in October 
or November, some protection is neces- 
sary in heavy soil to prevent heaving 
during the Winter. 

As discussed in the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER from time to time the 
eyes or new sprouts on Peonies should be 
not more than 2” below the surface of 
the soil after the ground has settled 
after transplanting. Very often, if the 
soil is not carefully firmed around the 
roots when planting, there is a settle- 
ment of an inch or more, which results 
in getting the eyes down so deep that it 
means greatly delayed blooming, and is 
a severe setback to the plant which takes 
several years to overcome. 


Whether you should divide the large 
Peonies or not depends on your purpose; 
but, generally speaking, when large 
clumps are taken up for transplanting 
they should be divided at least moder- 
ately where they would naturally come 
apart in handling, but it is possible to 
reset entire clumps with a good-sized 
’ ball of earth without any serious effect, 
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and providing the plants are doing well. 
You had better consult some experienced 
Peony grower near you and get super- 
vision from such a person if possible. 

Avoid too deep planting and especially 
note the points above suggested of lia- 
bility of settlement after planting. My 
own idea of planting is to have the eyes 
only about one inch below the surface of 
the soil after thoroughly settling, but 
most Peony growers recommend two 
inches or more. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that two inches is deep enough 
and too deep in most cases, and I am 
further thoroughly convinced that much 
damage has been done to Peonies by too 
deep a planting, either when originally 
planted or through improper firming of 
the soil at setting time, which will cause 
the roots to settle an inch or more after 
planting. 

MADISON COOPER 





Cutting Stalks of Lilies 


To THE Ebitror :— 

I have never read what effect, if any, cutting 
the stalks of Madonna or Candidum Lilies might 
have in regards to bloom for the next year. 

Would like a little information if possible. 


FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 

Answer:—As repeatedly pointed out, 
the cutting of foliage of any plant before 
it actually ripens in natural course, is, 
to an extent detrimental to the formation 
of new growth which will produce bloom 
the next year. While this is a rather 
broad and general statement, it is prob- 
ably true in most cases. Therefore, the 
question can be answered by understand- 
ing the principles of the subject. The 
foliage which remains after the plant 
blooms is put there for a purpose, and 
if it is cut even to a small extent, it has 
an effect on the future growth of the 
plant, and the future of its flowering 
ability, which is what flower growers are 
mostly interested in. 

It may be stated, however, that the 
cutting of a moderate quantity of foliage 
with any flower will not be noticed in 
future results, for the reason that the 
foliage which is left on the plant may 
increase in size so as to make up at least 
partly for that which has been lost. 

Can any Lily grower offer further 
practical suggestions on this general 
subject? ; 

— (EDITOR) 





Transplanting Irises— 
Amaryllis from Seed 


To THe Epiror :— 


I would like to know the right time for planting 
Irises and Amaryllis seed. Several articles on 
growing the Iris and Amaryllis seedlings have ap- 
peared, but they did not tell the time for planting. 


ALBION STINCHFIELD, (Ohio) 


Answer :—One of the most experienced 
growers of Irises has stated that this 
plant may be set or transplanted any 
month in the year when it is possible to 
work the ground, but it is well under- 
stood that Irises do best if transplanted 
during July, August or September, and 
August is, generally speaking and for 
average conditions, considered the very 
best month. This gives the plants a 
chance to establish themselves before 
freezing weather, and they will bloom 
fairly well the first Spring after setting. 

If any reader has experience in grow- 
ing the Amaryllis from seed, will be glad 
to have him explain same and tell the 
proper time for best results. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers 
and Answered by Renee 


Readers who can assist by giyj 
special information will confeg an ral or 
inquirer, as well as the Editor, A pce the 
ment of facts and definite information is dese 


—__ 
QUESTIONS 
















PRUNING LILACS 


How should Lilacs be pruned? I ha 
four of which I have made smal 
but recently I have come to the co 
sion that I should let the shoots grow j 
stead of taking them off as they sp > 
from the ground. rout 


Mrs. JAMES H. Lang, (Ala,) 


It would seem that this is a matter g 
space and personal ideas and that [j 
may be maintained as single stems or 
allowed to sucker and grow as a clum 
Can some reader offer suggestions? ~ 


— (Error) 


JAPANESE IRIS FAILS TO BLOOM 


Have had my Japanese Iris three Years 
and have given it plenty of water, put 
bone meal around it and still it will ng 
blossom. Can someone tell me what it 
lacks? 

Mrs. J. W. F., (Mich,) 


WANTS APPROVED GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 


I wish some of the Gladiolus fans 
would give their experiences with differ. 
ent varieties and what ones bloom and 
multiply best. I need pure white, cream, 
and yellow, and if any of your reader 
have a large-blooming, and well-prody. 
ing variety of the above shades, and ip 
fact of any other color, I wisk ti2y would 
let me know through THE Ftowm 
GROWER, as some other readers would 
also benefit. 

MARTIN Mayer, (Ill) 


PEONY BLIGHT 


I wonder if someone could tell w 
about the Peony blight? How is it 
spread? Does it start in the root orin 
the leaves? What do you suggest for 
it? I have used the lime and sulphr 
spray. 

Mrs. C. W. HARRINGTON, (N.H.) 


ROSES FAIL TO BLOOM 


Why do my Gruss an Teplitz and Fra 
Karl Druschki fail to bloom? I have had 
these two years and they make eno 
mous growth, but do not bloom. I at 
them back to about sixteen inches lat 
Fall but still no bloom this year. Othe 
Roses in the same location bloom freely 
so that the soil must not be at fault. 


Miss L. B., (Mo.) 


CARE OF IPOMOEA MAXIMA, (GIANT 
MOONFLOWER ) 


Will someone kindly offer suggestion 
on the care of Ipomoea maxima, 
Giant Moonflower? Is it hardy? | 
bought a plant of a florist in Ohio, bi 
I do not know whether it should # 
lifted in the Fall or whether it may} 
left in the ground all Winter, in 
igan. It is a slow grower and after' 
months’ growth it is only 14 inches hig 


Mrs. J. W. F., (Mich) 
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October, 
BUG EATS GLADIOLUS LEAVES 


: e reader of THE FLOWER 
al ell me what to do to save my 
‘olus leaves from being ruined? The 

yes are being eaten full of holes by a 
a plunt-headed, light-brown, hard- 
ghelled hopper- Spraying seems to be of 


no use. = Mrs. H. D. NEULAND, (Vt.) 


PAINT FOR USE UNDER WATER 


reader tell me of a paint that 

so teep its color under water? I have 

shallow cement pool only a few inches 

i and if I could find a blue paint that 

would keep its color, the effect would be 

charming, and with only a skin of water 
over, it gives the effect of depth. 

Mrs. S. FIELD, (Calif.) 


RUST ON PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Will some reader please tell me how to 
control the rust on Perennial Phlox? 


Miss L. B., (Mo.) 


VARIOUS PLANTS IN COLDFRAME 


I want to grow Sweet Rocket, Dian- 
thus, Delphinium, Coreopsis and Pansies 
in coldframes, but seed catalogues do not 
tell how to manage the coldframe, nor 
how far apart to set out the plants in 
the row in the open, in transplanting. 

Will some reader who has had expe- 
rience with the above plants, or others, 
give me some idea on this subject? 


CHARLES P. BoBERG, (Ill.) 


MONTBRETIA IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Has any reader had experience with 
Montbretia in the Prairie soil of Central 
Illinois? This is our first but the bulbs 
rotted instead of growing. 

CLAUDE C. ADAMS, (IIl.) 


HYDRANGEA FAILS TO BLOOM 


Will someone please tell me how to 
make the blue (or pink) Hydrangeas 
bloom when carried over Winter in the 
open? I cover mine in the Fall, cut back 
to two buds in the Spring, and apply 
sheep manure and ashes at that time. I 
water very often. The result is luxuri- 
ant foliage with little or no bloom. 

Do Hydrangeas need salt? Along the 
Jersey coast these plants live out all 
Winter and bloom freely even in neg- 
lected homes. My only success here in 
the Newark section has been with Hy- 
drangeas in tubs, and these are too great 


a care for me. 
H. B. A., (N. J.) 


TIME TO MOVE SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


When is the best time to move Spirea 
Vanhouttei? We have a number of 
bushes we wish to move to different 
places and would like to know when the 
work can best be done to advantage. 


Mrs. MAupDE Hitz, (Ohio) 


HORSE MANURE MIXED WITH SHAVINGS FOR 
GARDENS—PANSY SEEDLINGS 
GROW TALL 


_ Can horse manure mixed with shav- 

ings be used successfully in clay soil? 
What causes Pansy seedlings to shoot 

up with long, thin stems? 

? - can I raise stocky plants of any 
nd? 


RosBerT D. FISHER, (Ohio) 


ANSWERS 


TULIP INFORMATION 


Answer to Dr. Wm. C. Spannagel: 


I sent twenty-five cents to U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. for 
Bulletin No. 1082, “The Production of 
Tulip Bulbs.” It covers the subject thor- 
oughly. 

In the ten years I have grown Tulips, 
1927 was the most unfavorable. Breed- 
ers held up well, but Darwins broke, 
about ten per cent rectified blossoms. 
A warm, wet Fall forced plants through 
before substantial root system formed. 


Have had no success lifting Tulips 
and heeling in to mature. 


After foliage dies down and coats a 
good deep brown, dig, put into cardboard 
boxes with holes punched in sides for 
ventilation; do not pile bulbs too deep, 
because of heating. Put in a cool place 
out of draft and darken somewhat, bur- 
lap thrown over boxes will do. In this 
damp climate, it is necessary to guard 
against blue mold, so I go over boxes 
frequently. If not too many in box, you 
can see at a glance. 


The object of digging seems to be to 
separate and give bulbs room; therefore 
any time before growth commences seems 
satisfactory. 

ELLA M. SmiTH, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF SHRUB 


The shrub which C. R. Hardy of Ga. 
wishes identified is probably a plant of 
the genus Caesalpinia. A few of the 
species, of which there are about thirty, 
mostly tropical and sub-tropical, will 
thrive as far North as Washington, D.C. 


The one in question is probably Poin- 
ciana, commonly called “Bird of Para- 
dise.” It is easily grown, much loved 
by Birds and Bees, and is a very free- 
flowering and ornamental shrub or small 
tree. 

Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


TRANSPLANTING TULIPS 


In reply to W. A. W., (Penna.) in the 
July, 1927, issue: 


If the bed in which Tulips are planted 
is needed for other plants, dig the Tulips 
up carefully and “heel them in” in some 
other situation, until the foliage has 
ripened. Then take them up, dry off, 
and store until fall-planting-time. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (So. N.Y.) 


ABOUT ENGLISH PRIMROSE 


In reply to question about English 
Primrose in the July issue, would say 
they thrive in a rich loam with plenty of 
compost, that is, leaf mold, or “woods’ 
dirt.” Their habit of growing under a 
hedge would show that, as such a place 
would naturally gather the leaves and 
make a rich soil. Likewise it would 
probably be acid from the decaying vege- 
tation. 


While these plants might be*sent by 
parcel post from England, they would 
not be any more apt to thrive than those 
bought here, and would probably winter- 
kill as readily. England has a much 
milder climate than Pennsylvania. 

English Primroses can easily be raised 
from seed if given a protected location 
with little sun, as they delight in the 
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shade of the North and East sides of the 

hills and hedgerows. Of course, the 

proper soil and moisture are necessities. 
R. H. TERRELL, ( Calif.) 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


Replying to Mr. Henry T. Bernard, 
(Penna.,) relative to the Signs of the 
Zodiac, as a guide for planting: 

Full information on this subject may 
be had by sending to The Llewellyn Pub- 
lishing Co., No. 1507 S. Ardmore St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., and inclosing $1.00 for 
the “1927 Moon Book” which is worth 
many times the price. 

A few general rules may be of value— 
as follows: 

_All planting should be done in prolific 
signs, and in the increase of the moon, 
(from new to full), if for plants that 
fruit or flower above ground. 

Plants that bear under the ground, 
such as tubers, etc., should be planted in 
the decrease of the moon, and in pro- 
lific signs, (fruitful,)—(from full to new 
moon). 

The fruitful signs are as follows— 
Taurus, Cancer, Libra, Scorpio, Capri- 
corn, Pisces. 

The barren signs are—Aries, Gemini, 
Leo, Virgio, Sagittarius, Aquarius. 

For destroying weeds, grasses and ob- 
noxious growths:—Cultivate in the de- 
crease of the moon, (from full to new) 
and in barren signs. 


H. W. Conran, (N. J.) 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER FOR ROSES 


In the June FLOWER GROWER a cor- 


respondent asks for the best commercial 
fertilizer for Roses. 


_ Bone meal is good, of course, but slow 
in its action. Packing houses also put 
out a product called sheep manure, which 
I have found satisfactory. It is espe- 
cially good in liquid form for the weekly 
feeding which should be given Roses 
from May until late August. The liquid 
manure can be made by soaking a small 
bag of the sheep manure in a bucket of 
water until the water is dark brown, 
when it may be used as a stock solution 
to be diluted as the gardener may wish; 
but I have always used it as strong and 
dark as I could get it. I have never been 
able to kill a healthy Rose by over- 
feeding. 

Chemical manures and compounds of 
chemicals put out by certain firms have 
given me very unsatisfactory results in 
my own experience. 

There is a commercial product called 
“Adco” which, if used strictly in ac- 
cordance with the directions, makes a 
first class manure from refuse vege- 
table matter in one season. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 


COLORING GRASSES AND SEED PODS 


Mrs. W. H. Gibbs should gather all 
kinds of seed pods obtainable. Cat-tails, 
Mullein, Milk Weed and Evening Prim- 
rose are especially good; but don’t de- 
spise any of the smaller plants and 
grasses to fill in around larger ones 
as needed. 

After gathering, a bit of glue water 
should be given to fill the pores, and 
then shellac may be put on with a brush; 
but glue is cheaper and faster. When 
dry they are ready to decorate as* you 
may wish. 

I like to use some oil paint on Cat- 
tails and Mullein, using the gilding over 
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or with it. Light blue is particularly and then repot and start growing again; I dig them in about a week and aly. 
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pretty with golden shades. The bronz- 
ing liquid and colors can be gotten most 
anywhere from mail-order houses if 
local stores do not carry it. 

Copper-fire, rich-gold, medium-gold 
and emerald-green make a good choice 
of colors as a start. 

C. M., (Ohio) 


FAILURE OF WISTARIA TO BLOOM 


Replying to J. E. S., (Ill) in Dec., 
1926, FLOWER GROWER: 

To make your Wistaria bloom, I would 
suggest that you give it a good root 
pruning this Spring. You will. find upon 
exposing the roots that there are some 
large thick roots from which sprout 
small fibrous roots. The more of these 
fibrous roots you have the better the 
chance of the vines blooming. To en- 
courage the formation of these fibrous 
roots, cut off neatly, several of these 
heavy roots about three feet from the 
crown; a little less will do no harm. 
Then back fill and water thoroughly to 
settle the soil. You have now upset the 
balance between root system and foliage 
with the result that there will be in- 
creased growth of fibrous roots and a 
marked decrease in the production of 
foliage and tendrils. Hence, the flower 
spurs will be given a chance to develop. 
You will not notize results until the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another expedient is to cut back all 
top growth to within about four or five 
feet of the ground. Feed the vine 
throughout the Summer and much new 
growth will result. The following {pring 
cut back this new growth severely and 
feed some more. Any flower spurs will 
now develop as there is not so much 
foliage to support. 

Both methods do the same thing, i.e., 
reduce the ratio between fibrous roots 
and foliage. In the first case this was 
done by encouraging additional growth 
of fibrous roots, and in the second case 
by discouraging top growth. The second 
method is the slower one but helps to 
keep the vine within bounds. 

For large vines, use the two methods 
combined, but reduce the severity of each 
method. 

JAMES H. BISSLAND, ( Mass.) 


* IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Regarding question asked by George 
Stockbauer, page 302, June issue: 

The plant referred to is probably 
Lippia with which Luther Burbank ex- 
perimented extensively. I have found 
Lippia to winterkill, although it is rather 
easily started and will grow rapidly. In 
New York state, it would be necessary 
to sow it each year and that would 
hardly appeal to Mr. Stockbauer. 


Ep. M. LEGRON, (Neb.) 


PORTULACAS AMONG TULIPS 


If S. B. Percy, (Conn.,) will try the 
double or single Portulacas in his Tulip 
bed, in a situation where he has the sun 
all day, I think he will be pleased with 


the results. 
D. E. NELSON, (Mass.) 


TROUBLE WITH CYCLAMEN 


Answering question in April issue: 

Either stop watering gradually for 
about a week until it becomes dormant 
and leave in the pot until September Ist, 


or, about May 15th, sink pot in a par- 
tially shaded place. It will be better to 
repot as soon as through blooming in 
this case. 


FRANK C. SEIBERT, (W. Va.) 


BUGS ON ZINNIA 


Answering Zinnia question in the April 
issue: 

If they are small green bugs get a 
bottle of nicotine at the seed store. Di- 
rections on the bottle. 


FRANK C, SEIBERT, (W. Va.) 


CULTURE OF TULIPS 


Answering the question of Dr. William 
C. Spannagel: 

I dig my Tulips every two years and 
take off all seed pods, but leave plenty of 
stem and leaves on each bulb at all times. 
When the stem and leaves are so dry 
that they detach easily from the bulbs, 


find them dormant. The bul vs 
put in boxes about three inate then 
with no bruised or defective one 
damage the others by mold, and whe 
them in a cool and dry place, watch) 
them once a month or so, and sti : 
them so that the same ones wil] oat al 
ways be on top. About the middle of 
September, I reset them. I take oa be 
the soil and put in a layer of sand 
set the bulbs firmly so that there pcb. 
air pockets. I have never failed to a 
Tulip blooms under these conditions . 

Am wondering with reference to tak 
ing up some bulbs in September and me 
setting them shortly afterwards, as to 
whether the results will be the same 
I may try it with a few dozen. : 

Perhaps someone will give us a few 
lines on this point. 


FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 
EpIToR’s NOTE:— 
All bulbs are benefited by a resting 








Modern American, with “Dutch” Ancestry’ 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


ODERN Colonial architecture is 
different and there is good reason 
for it to be so. The trend of our 

lives does not parallel that of the Colonial 
peoples except in a most general way. 
Our requirements as to housing change 
from day to day. Over the course of 
two hundred years they have changed 
enormously. 

Architects take the best of what the 
past has developed and, where they can, 
improve upon it. Often this is not easy 
to do, sometimes impossible. But there 
is improvement here, in design 5-A-67. 
This has something of the flavor of the 
Dutch Colonial houses that were built 
in Pennsylvania in the early Colonial 
days. Perhaps if the early Colonial had 
had a house of this kind he would have 





enjoyed it thoroughly, but it is also true 
that we would not thoroughly enjoy his 
house if we had to use it unchanged 
today. 

One of the principal changes is the 
real utilization of the second story. The 
gambrel roof was a device the early 
builders made use of to increase loft 
space. If additional room space was ob- 
tained the only light it had was at the 
end walls. Lighting these second story 
rooms and giving them cross ventilation 
by using dormers is modern. In that re- 


*Questions adressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government, Inclose seif-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 
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: of the ground and exposure 
of od sunlight. This period may be 
ee ned without serious detriment, 
jally if the bulbs are placed where 
«+ ig rather warm and where there is free 
-cireulation, and perhaps a day or two of 
: ight. 
—. = Feaders offer definite sugges- 
tions, based on experience? 


AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI 


In answer to C. J. C., (Ind.,) in the 
7 issue: 
Mag irlant is without doubt the Amor- 
shophallus (from amorphos, deformed, 
and phallos, a mace; alluding to the in- 
florescence). This belongs to the order 
ideae. 
arms propagated from offsets of the 
tuber, as it never produces seed except in 
its native habitat. The bulb should be 
tted in a mixture of equal parts of 
joam, sand and leaf mold. They gener- 
ally start in March; temperature of 
about 55-60 degrees is best. 

These giant aroids come from the 
eastern tropics and are generally grown 
in greenhouses as curiosities. 

Amorphophallus rivieri is a native of 
Cochin China, and is probably the one 
photographed. This goes under the com- 
mon names of Devil’s Tongue and Snake 
Palm. The odor, which is very disagree- 
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able, is supposed to attract carrion-lov- 
ing insects which pollinate their flowers 
in their native home, and thus bring 
about the production of seed. 


H. O. Yates, (N. J.) 


GERANIUM TROUBLES 


I think Mrs. Louise Hope uses too 
much water on her Geraniums. A Gera- 
nium makes a small root and does not 
use a great amount of water. It is espe- 
cially necessary after moving or trans- 
planting that water should be used care- 
fully. If Geraniums grow tall and 
“leggy” they are generally kept too 
warm. They do best in a rather low 


temperature. 
C. M., (Ohio) 


TIGER LILY FROM SEED 


Answering question in the June issue 
about growing Tiger Lilies from seed: 

I can assure the questioner that he will 
have a miserable job trying to grow them 
from seed. Lily seed is flat and scak- 
like, resembling elm seed, or flakes of ex- 
tremely thin rolled oats, and except in 
the case of the Lilium regale, it takes 
its own sweet time to come up. 

Your correspondent should use the 
bulblets (or bulbils) which form in the 
axils of the leaves, collecting them when 





spect the house illustrated above is a 
modern American home with Dutch Co- 
lonial parentage. It is a distinct im- 
provement over early Dutch Colonial 
architecture. 

The exterior, after all, is unimportant 
in comparison with the plan. Here is 
one that is not even typically Colonial, 
say nothing of having the Dutch an- 
cestry. It has variety, though, and liv- 
ability, a quality of intense usefulness 
and beauty and these things we may 
place ahead of archeological exactness. 


Visualize the beauty of the dining 
room at the rear in a wing of its own. It 
occupies a position of extreme impor- 
tance, with frontage on three sides upon 
the garden. The stairway does not fol- 
low set forms. It does not run up 
through the center of the house as is so 
often the case in houses of this sort. 
There is a combination arrangement by 


Living Room 
13'O"°X22'0" 





which the steps lead from kitchen and 
from entrance hallway to a common land- 
ing. 

The pleasant view from the hallway 
as one enters the hall, the stair curving 
gracefully to the right and the arched 
doorway to living room to the left, with 
fireplace on the far wall and French door 
opening to terrace beyond will appeal to 
everyone. The generous space for coat 
closet and the downstairs toilet are worth 
while features. 

In the second story there are two fine 
bed rooms. A sleeping room may be 
added over the dining room wing. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish shingles, siding or stucco. Shingles 
were used in the illustration above. Roof 
of shingles. 

Size of lot: Approximately 40 feet. 

Facing: Designed to face east or 
south. May be reversed for other facings. 


Bep- Room- 
130". 88" 


Beo-Room- 
worxiver Fi 
Hat- 
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Beautiful Rare 
specimens, ex- 
press’ collect 
only $1.25. 

Makes handsome table gardens and very 

appropriate Holiday gifts. INustrated 

catalogue, and package mixed Cactus 
seeds, 25c. DESERT PLANT CO., Sta- 
tion A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 














SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete iseued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elee- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assertment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohio 








. 
Northern Grown Perennials 
AND WILD FLOWERS 
250 varieties for your selection. Our illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed to you on request. Will 
collect Wild Flowers from N. Wisconsin on re- 
quest. All colors Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quet ready. Write for prices. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn, Wis. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
- NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - > - N. J. 








MAJESTIC 
10 DARWIN and 


eirece en [ULES 


Postpaid $2.50; 50 for $1.40 


The largest Bulbs that may be had, in- 
cluding 10 various colers, separately 
packed and labeled. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU 
From Growers Direct to You 
HOLLAND BULB CO. 

428 W. 35th Street New Yerk City 
Nurseries, NOORDWYKERHOUT, 
Holland 








Glorious Peonies 


Only the best varieties of this 
noble flower. Send for list. 


Christmas Roses 


(Helleborus Niger) 
75c Each - $7.50 per Dozen 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box D Jamesport, L.I., N.Y. 








HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - Texas 














» expanse of about 2 inches. 
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they fall as the foliage is brushed, and 
plant them right side up in moist peat 
or sand. They will sprout within a few 
days and then lie dormant over Winter, 
even in a greenhouse, making fine growth 
the next season. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Pa.) 


THE WALNUT CATERPILLAR AND ITS 
CONTROL 


In answer to the question on page 346 
of the July issue, C. B. Hutchings of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Forest Insects, sends a gov- 
ernment bulletin prepared by him, from 
which I am pleased to extract the sum- 
mary, or conclusions of same, which are 
as follows: 

“The Walnut Caterpillar is a most serious de- 
foliator of the Walnut, Butternut and Hickory. 

“The moths are of a cream-buff tint with wing 
4 They fly late in July 
and lay their eggs in masses on the undersides of 
the leaves. The caterpillars are very numerous 
and feed gregariously throughout August and 
most of September, stripping the trees entirely, 
in almost all cases. The matured larvae drop 
to the ground and pupate below the surface in 
earthen cells. Winter is passed in this way, and 


the moths emerge the following July to mate and 
deposit their eggs. 

“Control by hand picking and destroying the 
larve while feeding or moulting is good practise; 
spraying an arsenical mixture of three pounds of 
lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water will kill 
young larve. fall ploughing should asSist in re- 
ducing the number of the insects for the following 
year.” 


FOR MIDSUMMER BLOOMING IN SHADE 


In reply to Mrs. S. J. Denham’s in- 
quiry in the July, 1927, issue: 

For Midsummer blooming, in shaded 
situation, plant Campanula, Aquilegia, 
Digitalis, Astibes, Gentiana Clusi, and 
Phlox Suffruticosa. 

For leaf-eating insects spray the foli- 
age with arsenate of lead. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (So. N.Y.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 


Answering Wm. V. Fischer, (W. Va.,) : 

It is very doubtful if Moles will eat 
Peony roots. The probable cause of their 
presence in the good rich soil in which 
you grow your Peonies, is a good feeding 
ground, for the Moles, as it is probably 
full of worms, etc. 

However, the Moles’ workings will in- 
jure the Peonies so plant a lot of Castor 
Beans around the Peony bed; also buy a 
harpoon mole-trap, set it over the run- 
ways and you will soon make the Moles 
pretty scarce. 

L. M. Betser, (Ark.) 


PROBABLY MAGNOLIA TREE 


Answering Mrs. C. A. Thralls, (Ind.,) 
page 347, July issue: 

The flowering tree mentioned is prob- 
ably Magnolia obovata, purplish-pink. 
It is a Japanese Magnolia and we have a 
gorgeous tree in our park. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


GLADIOLUS BLOOMING FROM BULBLETS 


Answering relative to Dawson Bros. 
inquiry in the June, 1927, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, would say that we have 
made a special effort to get blooms from 
bulblets and below give a list of varieties 
that bloom freely from bulblets for us. 
Ming Toy, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Bengal 
Tiger, Giant Nymph, Rose Ash, Crimson 
Glow, Orange Queen, and Tycko Zang. 

We have also had blooms from Mrs. 
H. E. Bothin, Purple Glory, Prince of 
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Wales, Marietta and Elizabeth Tabor, 
though not as large a proportion of these 
bloom from bulblets for us as the first 
list. 

We believe Gold Eagle will prove a 
variety that will bloom freely from 
bulblets. Last year, from _ bulblets 
planted late, we had spikes forming when 
the frost came and believe this year with 
the earlier planting we will get a good 


many blooms from bulblets. Los Angeles, . 


a new one with us last year, bloomed 
from bulblets. , 

We crack and soak the bulblets before 
planting, but do not have all our bulblet 
stock under irrigation. 


Gro. S. BircH, (N. J.) 


TO PROMOTE LILAC BLOOM 


Answering Pauline Root, (Me.,) page 
347, July issue: 

To promote Lilac bloom, remove buds 
or suckers from the main roots, and 
break off ends of limbs eight or ten 
inches. When the plant does bloom, 
break or cut off the flower stem immedi- 
ately after blooming. It results in forc- 
ing at least three new blooms for next 
year. 

I had at one time a lovely Lilac bloom 
profusely when treated in this way. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


APHIDS ON NASTURTIUMS 
Answering “Flower Bachelor,” p. 283: 
For several years I had the same 

trouble with Nasturtiums that you en- 
countered. Last year I purchased Nas- 
turtium seed from Henry A. Dreer. Dur- 
ing the whole Summer there was no 
trace of even a single black aphid. This 
year, with plants again from Dreer’s 
seed, the plants are again free of the 
pests. 

I would suggest that you also dip your 
seed in nicotine solution before planting, 
and to also dig tobacco clippings into 
the soil. 

R. G. GUERDAN, (Mo.) 


NAME FOR PLANT 


(To question, p. 254, May, 1927). An- 
other name for the plant “Kiss-me-over- 
the-garden-gate,” is Foam Flower Vine. 
I believe it belongs to the Buckwheat 
family. 

Its name ranks with another, that tells 
a story of domestic affairs, “Welcome- 
home- husband,-be- you-ever- so- drunk-,” 
given to a Stonecrop or Sedum. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


FOXGLOVES FOR ROSE BUGS 


I have seen a number of inquiries for 
a remedy for Rose bugs. 

Various bugs made it difficult for me 
to grow much of anything, and a friend 
told me to grow Foxgloves as a preventa- 
tive. Now, I have no more trouble. I 
am glad to pass along this suggestion for 
what it is worth. 


Mrs. Frep H. Fow er, (N.Y.) 


CULTURE OF TULIPS 


Replying to questions of Dr. Wm. 
C. Spannagel, (Ill.,) and W. A. W. 
(Penna.,) : 

Tulip bulbs may be taken up without 
injury soon after the flowering season 
is over. They should be so taken up 
each year and planted again in mellow 
soil early in the Fall. When taken up 





AMATEUR DAHLIA GROWERS: wea 
dresses of all growers who wil mee ant ad. 
tubers to exchange or sell next Spring wus 
with your address list of varieties you c. Seng 
ing this season and ask for our exchange Dian, 
DAHLIA SECTION 

NATIONAL FLORAL EXCHAN 

513 Cherry Street - Philadelphia, p,, 


—_——_® 


20 Hardy Perennials §] 


Your choice, Hibiscus (red or w 
William, Canterbury Bells, Gaillana’ rte 
Pyreth 








Pinks, Michelmas Daisy, Delphinium 
rum, 20 strong plants, a gorgeous flower ‘ 
for only $1.00 prepaid. (Not more than § of 

one variety.) Plant now for early spring bl) * 
FAIRACRES NURSERIES - Arvada, Cole 











———.., 
What Makes PLANT LABEL Geoa2 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Complete sample line for the asking, 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS Co. 
No. 2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 











exclusive profession, Little 


competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incowes for experts. 
mi 


ssistance e: 


= to 
and graduates. rite today for full details. ended to wtadent 
American Landscape School, 62 Newark,NewYorks 


Hardy Phlox 


Our “Premium Collection” of 12 extra large. 
flowering varieties contains the best of all de. 
sirable colors. We grow no others and send 
out strong field-grown clumps. 

Bacchante, Baron von Dedum, Beacon, Champs 
Elysee, Crepuscle, Eclaireur, La Vogue, Louise 
Abbema, Miss Lingard, Mrs. Jenkins, Rynstrom, 
Thor. 

1 of each prepaid $3.00; 3 of each prepaid 
$8.50; 10 of each prepaid $24.00; 25 or more of 
one variety not prepaid 15c each. 


J. L. SCHILLER - - 








Maumee, Ohio 





FIELD GROWN HARDY PLANTS 
Collection of 30 Plants for 5 Dollars 
3 Sweet Williams 3 Gaillardia, Superfine 
Newport Pink 3 Coreopsis 
3 Foxglove, large flow- 3 Helenium Autumnale 
3 Helianthus, Miss 


ering 
3 Shasta Daisy, King Mellish 
Béweed VII. 3 Delphinium Gold Medal 


3 Physostegia Hybrids or Bella- 

3 Columbine denna 

Canterberry Bells, pink, white, rose and 
Blue —__- SE nee ee ree 
Japanese Iris, named varieties _- 

Terms Cash—Packing Free 

BRUNTON’S HARDY PLANT FARM 

West Toledo, Ohio 


BALES BARGAINS 


A WHOLE TULIP BED FOR A DOLLAR 


Two each of fifteen varieties of Tulips, all cor- 
rectly labeled for a dollar bill. If pu 
separately this collection would cost twice this 


price. 

THIRTY BIG BLOOMING TULIP BULBS 
Embracing every color and every type: 
single and double Tulips; Tali Breeder and Dar- 
win Tulips; Cottage and Parrot Tulips. 

A RIOT OF COLOR IN Y 
GARDEN NEXT SPRING 
Just slip a dollar bill in an envelop right now 
while it’s fresh on your mind. Three collections 
for $2.76. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Proprietor Obie 








Circleville - ° 
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be stored in an airy place 

ae ean until planting time. Take 
Pop in June and plant again in 
tember or October. They do better 
in mellow soil each year. I have 

nd from experience that the above is 
far the best plan. 
A. J. GEMMILL, ( Wis.) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
lists of names accompanied by 


jes to 
ate addresses. Names of home 
ait who have gardens are especially 
desired. 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE 


[offer odds and ends of surplus issues, 
mostly-of years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at 
half price;—24 all different, but not 
consecutive; just odds and ends of sur- 
plus, for $2.00, postage prepaid. 


gLaDIOLUS Le Marechal Foch 


Don’t overlook the description of Le 
Marechal Foch in the advertisement on 
page VI, and the very favorable oppor- 
tunity under which a fine lot of these 


may be had. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS FOR 1928 


The Japanese Calendars for 1928 are 
already in. They are larger than those 
of 1927, an entirely different design, and 
more gorgeous. 

They are offered the same as before; 
two Calendars of different design and 
size, to all present subscribers who send 
anew subscription to me at the regular 
rate of $2.00. 

My friends were so pleased with the 
Calendars of 1927 that I ordered 1928, 
and those who had 1927 Calendars will 
be even better pleased. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS PREMIUM 


A really serviceable pruning shears 
may be had by present subscribers for 











“GREEN LIFE” 


The Perfected Fertilizer, Insecticide 
and Mulch. Use it now for the winter 
protection of Lawns, Roses, Shrubbery 
and Trees. Ask your dealer or write for 
prices. Free folder on request. 


UNIFORM PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 249 Lancaster, Pa. 











HOODACRES 
MS) 


FOR FALL PLANTING (Best Time) 
Hoodacres SELECTED and Classified, $1.00 each, 
Hoodacres UNselected, $3.50 per dozen, 
Also WREXHAMS—See Catalog 
CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 














MT- TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


SUPERB GLADIOLI 


Grown in Oregon. Our long growing season 
produces the finest bulbs. My descriptive price 
list includes the choicest varieties at lowest 
tates. Send for it. 

J. A. WUEST 
1650 E. Yamhill St. - 





Portland, Oregon 


the sending of a new subscription with 
remittance at the regular subscription 
price of $2.00. This premium is a prac- 
tical tool which will be a source of satis- 
faction, and it is fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturers. 

MADISON COOPER 





Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


This monumental work, edited by 
Liberty H. Bailey, known by everyone as 
a horticultural authority, gives complete 
information about the cultivation, geog- 
raphy, history, etc., of 15,000 species of 
plants, in 4,000 genera. Now offered in 


A NEW THREE VOLUME EDITION 

This new edition contains all the ma- 
terial that was contained in the old six 
volume edition, and there are many mat- 
ters that make this work indispensable 
to all who are concefned with plants and 
their cultivation. 


3,639 large pages, with more than 120 
plates, many of them colored, and with 
4,056 line drawings. 

The original price was $40.00 in the United 
States and $50.00 in Canada. The new three 
volume edition is $25.00 in the United States and 
$30.00 in Canada. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER 


Surplus stock of Le Marechal Foch, 
best all-around eut-flower Glad, 
beautiful pink, fine for florists. 


2,700 Bulbs 114 inch and larger 
7,450 Bulbs 3% to 114 inches 
26,000 Bulbs up to % inch 

58 Quarts of Bulblets 

The best offer on this stock before No- 
vember first will be accepted. Will also 
accept offers on half the stock; or on 
one-quarter of it separately. 

A good chance for those going into 
the Glad business commercially, to get 
a start with the best light-pink florists’ 
cut-flower variety ever introduced. 
Address “‘Bulbs,”’ care of 

THE FLOWER GROWER 


Calcium, N.Y. 














Narcissi for Naturalizing 


Mixture of many varieties and types, good hard 
bulbs, $3.60 per 100, $33.00 per 1000, delivered 
to you without additional cost. Also a list of 
40 named varieties at reasonable prices. Send 
for it. See also advertisement in Flower Grower 
for September. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “‘Babies” for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


BABY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








OREGON SHRUBS 

Ocean Spray Salal 

Red-Flowered Salmonberry 
Currant 


Red Huckleberry Thimble Berry 
Thrifty plants in mailing sizes. 
Delivery in good condition guaranteed. 
Each, 50c; 6, $2.75; doz. $4.90. 
IRIS ACRES - Molalla, Oregon 














SUCCESS with ROSES 
New, 82-page booklet tells in in- 
teresting, illustrated stery form 
the easy way to care for roses. 
Complete. Simple. Concise. Worth 
dollars—yet it’s only 25c. Write 
today! Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for “Success.”” Our “Guide to Good 
Roses” is always FREE. 

THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers, Box 63, West Grove, Penna. 











Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii”’ 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 








Darwin TULIP Bulbs 


Clara Butt; Mrs. Potter Palmer, 50c doz., $8.50 
per 100. Baronne de la Tonnaye; Dream, Farn- 
combe Sanders; King Harold; Phillippe de Com- 
minesand, Wm. Copeland, 60c doz., $4.00 per 100. 
25 one variety at 100 rate. $1.50 orders prepaid. 
Ask for list. 
THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 

R. 1 Box 68 - Vancouver, Wash. 








GLADACRES FLOWER FARM 
H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, N.Y. 


Pride of Wanakah 


Growing Fine 
Watch for Our Special Announcement 
Next Month 











UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Of the Southwest 
CACTI, WILDFLOWERS, SHRUBS 
and DESERT FERNS 
Free Descriptive List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park - - New Mexico 











INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 










Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc , and know the varieties 
next Spring. Labels last forever, writing always plain, No. 1 
label, wired, fastens to stem of Dablias or Glads, Ready for 
+ use, also for trees and shrubs, $1,20 per 100, No, 51 for = 

lants or en use, stake 8 Inches tall $1.75 per 100 No. 

. 10 inches tall $2.00 per 100. Postpaid. Samples sent for 
2c’stamp. Folder Free, Sold by many seedsmen and nurs- 
erymen, BALL & SOCKET MFG.CO. West Cheshire. Conn, 
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WREXHAM STRAIN 


After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. Mixed seed $1.00, named 
varieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a 
package, baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - Portland, Oregon 
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GLADIOL US Mary Frey National Peony Show Prize. 3 


P-E-O-N-I.E.g 

Some of the latest new ones will be of- ist A.G.S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner Offered b 

fered at attractive prices. See November Many were disappointed in not being able " 

febne. to get stock this spring. MRS. DEANE FUNK . McLea 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower Reserve your bulbs now at reduced prices. 

2754-45th Ave. S.W. - Seattle, Wash. 





My catalogue will be gladly 


GELSER BROS. - Dalton, N.Y. mailed to you upon request. 





ue 











BETTER PLANTS--by Farr 


WEEKS? 
Peony and Iris edition, with list of THE F ARMER NURSERY () 
ph <a Lilacs, Holland a “ regon rown 
extra-hardy perennials, now ready. f 
you have not received a copy, write us. ose peerage Be mrsen yp dl nn - ‘and ee - our mailing list, 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY es New a andar a and standard varieties to offer on 


season’s list. Do it now lest you torent ; 
Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. Linden Hills Sta. - Minneapolis, Minn. L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 . 








at 























varieties, profuse bloomers, 
large shrubs, own roots, BANKSI, pink, $4.00 


each; specimen plants, bore 50 to 100 blooms Gladiolus Growers IMPORTER. AND Pada 
in 1927 $15.00 each. UKAREGI-OHI (Golden 4 


Center) carmine, $5.00 each. RARE IRISES 

1177 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 

OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS Bayside - Long Island — 
Box 143 - Sinking Spring, Penna. New York 

Catalog of Herbaceous Peonies on request. 


page egal ang te F. W. PAGE & SON Robert Way 























Growers! Look Ahead 1! 


Your business needs something Gladiclus growers should have a complete bound file 


new. Gold Eagle is a new early Py 
PAEONIES IRIS yellow especially desirable for cut- i» MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLg 17 
ting; Veiled Brilliance, a mid-sea- 
S50 ACRES 10 Acres son prize-winning novelty; Tycko 
Zang, immense late salmon-pink. 
Other Austin Originations de- 


: , - me oe 9 
Write for catalogues. Prices — a Sapsnrenyp boglnagecdd COUP ON SET” 
right. Also our plants will nailing eb cacty Choice Collection of Gladiolus Bulbs 
please you. , Bulblets, separately labeled, all for $7 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS Size Bulbs 
NARCISSI-BARRI CONSPICUUS 356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio Tycko Zang _______No. 
$2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000 aie _—______— John T. Pirie __No. 
. oie, an 
Blooming size bulbs. ae Mr. W. H. Phipps___ No. 
Minuet (Coleman’s) 
Dr. F. E. Bennett __ No. 
e e i i 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son Oregon Grown Gladiolt | Doirien ee Ne 
er oO. o te) : ‘ 
Sarcoxie . - Mo. Bengal Tiger .00 $3.00 $2.00 ee --- 
Carmen Sylva : 3.50 2.50 Wm. og fe - 
Diana _ 3 : d 3.00 2.00 oe ae ‘ 
Dr. W. VanFleet ___-_ 4.00 3.00 2.00 K.'s Yellow Wonder 
- Senn ae eo 2.50 *I desire as an ‘“‘extra”_____ 
Halley. TRAST n 4 1.60 ‘ (State variety 
Joe Coleman _________ 4. 3.00 2. *NOTE: You see in filling orders Ii 
Jack London _________ 4. 3.00 J to slip in something gratis. The 
Le M. Foch _________ 2. 1.50 ; you especially ‘‘crave’’ some choice 
Mary Pickford _____ ‘ 3.00 i TELL ME ABOUT IT. The additie 
Muriel _ ot uterine Se O08 i riety might just as well as not be e 
Orange Glory ee 3.00 t that you want—in case I can reasonably 
Scarlet Princeps ______ 4.00 3.00 2. ply it. (Only please don’t ask for “Freden 
Rose Ash ____ 3.50 3.00 Christ” bulblets gratis, for my stock of 
(25 Bulbs at 100 rate). CHARGES PRE. [| J is very limited, $900 » bulb, wae tig 
Cash with Goder. ae and ‘only My supply of “Luther Burbank” and 
December deliveries. Complete price list Calvin Coolidge” is also limited and cowl 
out about January lst; get your name on be furnished gratis.) 
our mailing list. Address (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK ¢ 
COLEMAN GARDENS 384 East 42nd St., North - Port 


Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 
October Glad a 


ALL FOR $14.50 Size Bulbs B 
« ELEVEN FIRSTS Frederick Christ __- 
to Know Peonies out of a possible twenty were Min "Calvin Cee we Chicago) = 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
Make your selections from an “‘Ap- our winnings at the North- Copper Bronze oe 
proved Peony List” which includes only west Regional Gladiolus Mrs. P. W. Sisson__No. 6’s 
varieties of proven merit for the home Sh thi " This in- K.’s Yellow Wonder_- : 
gardener. Write today for our 100-page ow is year. ‘ A. E. Kunderd 
book of Peonies, Hardy Lilies and Tulips. cluded Sweepstakes and First Gertrude Errey (Australian) - 


“Six of the Best,” $18 for best Exhibit and First - Juniata - 


. Geraldine Farrar __ 

Each has a -— "¥™ place among hor for best new seedling. Victor (Australian) No. 5’s 
finest varieties. o garden is complete Bobby - No. 5’ 
without these six distinctive Peonies. Minuet-Sweepstakes Rippling “Waters (Elis) : 
Frances Willard. White. Midseason _$8.00 We won four prizes with Minuet at 


M Jules D t. Cre white 3.00 his Exhibit, includi S tak f Golden Salmon 
me. ules essert. amy- — ° includ Ss es or The A t t 
Alexandra Duff. Light pink___ 4.00 this Exhibit, in — @ Asistocrs 


Milton Hill. Light pink ~~~ 5.00 best spike in the Show. Dr. Christ Marts 


Wm. K 
Richard Carvel. Red. Very early___ 4.00 SPECIAL MINUET SET: 1 No.1and Shasta 
—* Martin Cahuzac. Darkest 4 No. 5 bulbs and 20 bulblets of Minuet Balboa 


3. : - 
"Thess Six Peonies Listed at $22.00 postpaid for $10.00. edge 


Frost King No. 5’s 
ONLY $18.00—Order Today Fall Bulbalog listing many fine new Terms: Cash with order. I pay transp 
Visitors always welcome at our Farms. 


varieties free on request tion charges. New Fall Gladiolus cif 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. ready soon. 


Add (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
Box K, Baldwinsville, New York MERTON G. 1 goa GARDENS ani eng - 2, — 
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